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RALPH CORDINER 





Microphotograph of chemical reaction showing for- 
mation of a type of polyethylene compound marketed 
by Allied Chemical. Backed by Allied technical 
service to insure effective application, this product 
is typical of the company’s many new materials. 
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Our technical people at Allied don’t pre- 
tend to know all about everybody's busi- 
ness. But they have specialized in the 
chemical business, and understand the 
language—and needs—of our customers. 


Naturally, we can’t solve everyone's prob- 
lems. However, here are a few examples of 
how our technical service has teamed with 
the technical staffs of our customers to 
help improve products and processes. 


38% savings on floor tile compound. To be 
more competitive, one of our customers 
needed a cost reduction in its vinyl tile 
formulation—without altering the quality. 
Technical service from our PLastics AND 
Coat CHEMICALS Division came up with 
a reformulation of a plasticizer system 
that cut raw material costs 38%, giving 
this customer a chance to be a good deal 
more competitive than he had planned. 
25 to 50% savings on cotton bleach chemi- 
cals. For the textile industry, the Technical 
Service Department of our SoOLVay PROCESS 
Division has developed the Activated 








TO SAVINGS THROUGH SERVICE 


Hydrogen Peroxide Bleaching Process. 
First major development in textile bleach- 
ing in years, this new method produces 
goods of equal or higher brightness while 
cutting the cost of bleaching chemicals 
by as much as half. Cloth qualities are 
also improved. 


Savings on coke plant installation. One of 
our steel industry customers needed a more 
economical method of eliminating phenol 
from its coke plant by-products. Technical 
people in our SEMeT Division’s Wilputte 
construction unit worked with the com- 
pany to develop a new process, and soon 
had it in the pilot plant stage. Their work 
resulted in a plant that our customer says 
has “a very high degree of phenol re- 
covery” and is economical to operate. 

If you have a process which demands our 
type of technical service, drop us a line. 
Together we may be able to open some 
doors leading to profitable business. 


Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 19-T, 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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Rocket Restorative 
Sir 
The U.S.’s Atlas should have been Time's 
Thing of the Year—it has restored our coun- 
try to a position of prestige in the world 
STuART M. Gre 





Long Beach, N.Y 


Sir 

With the problems of radio and TV trans- 
mission from outer-space satellites practically 
solved, we can at last look forward to laxa- 
tive commercials from the region of Mars, 
and words from our sponsor on “How to 
Break the Habit" from the sphere of Venus. 
The Man in the Moon will no doubt switch 
to Chesterfields—and there will be more sin- 
ister orders to come. From the ridiculous to 
the subliminal is only a second step. 

Fevix ANSELM 

Evanston, Ill. 


Oriental Charmers 
Sir: 

Your Dec. 22 cover picture is a real charm- 
er and a real pleasure to behold; moreover, 
it did justice (as did the article) to the en- 
chanting Miyoshi Umeki and Pat Suzuki 

Desora H. SNYDER 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

Why smear your Dec. 22 issue with strip- 
tease pictures? No Christian wants to see 
such pictures at any time, much less in the 
last issue before Xmas 

JosepH PETRICK 
Chicago 


Sir 
I was amazed to discover, upon reading 
your spread on Flower Drum Song, that in 
those many thousands of words devoted to 
the evolution of this Broadway success no 
mention was made of Mr. C. Y. Lee, the 
author of the book upon which the show 
was based. 
Rocer W. Straus JR. 
President 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc. 
New York City 


Sir: 

It occurs to me that work at Time is not 
too different from ours at the St. James; 
they both require externals, techniques and, 
above all, the same passionate interest in the 
matter at hand. Your Flower Drum Sone 
issue has all of these. The story has such 
accuracy, good writing and warmth that even 
those of us closely connected with the enter- 
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prise and terribly jealous of everything con- 
cerning it are delighted with the way it has 
made us look. 

RICHARD RODGERS 


New York City 


Fourth Generation Nymphet 
Sir: 

I have just read your Nov. 24 story on 
“The Vanishing Geisha.” Possibly Tokyo's 
600 geisha are all aged; however, I assure 
you that there are as many geisha as before 
the war, both young and aged. I enclose a 





ONOE 


photograph which shows one youngster, now 
cleven, who will become a fourth-generation 
geisha. In training since the sixth month 
and sixth day of her sixth year, she received 
the right to her dance teacher's name (Onoe) 
a few months ago. 

The geisha is not now and never has been 
for the young man or for American tourists; 
she is for the Japanese businessman, poli- 
tician, professional man or artist who has 
made or inherited his name and fortune. 
Possibly the Japanese businessman who said, 
“Frankly they have become a_ bore” 
was referring to geisha parties for foreign 
tourists, rather than to geisha 

P. D. PERKINS 





Kyoto, Japan 


The Muddling Ivys 
Sir 

Re your Dec. 15 “Men of Miami.” Little 
old middling-good Miami has beaten other 
teams, too. Sorry we can't play Yale or the 
other litthe middling Ivy schools, but we hate 








and new w ss (with zone number if any) 
allow three weeks for change-over } 
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to see a lopsided score. Miami could spot any 
Ivy League team a touchdown or more and 
walk away from the fray with a victory. 
R. D. “Ben” Lame 
Miami "60 





Oxford, Ohio 


Humphrey's Hour 


Sir; 

As a former student at Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn., where Il had Hubert Humphrey 
as a professor of political science, it was no 
surprise to me that his “lesson” to Nikita 
Khrushchev should have lasted eight hours. 
Many times his classes (1943-45) would run 
beyond the end-of-the-class bell—sometimes 
through the dinner hour and into the eve- 
ning. He was a stimulating teacher, and he 
would be an excellent choice for President. 

Haroip A. Go.rz 





Bellingham, Wash. 


Sir 

Caviar, pheasant and brandy were a cheap 
feast for the valuable service Senator Hum- 
phrey rendered to Khrushchev by conveying 
eight hours’ propaganda, boasts and threats 
to the U.S. and the world. 

ARTHUR E, WYNN 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 


Sir: 

It is disappointing to sce another Minne- 
sotan straining too hard to become President. 
We went through that with our favorite 
son, Harold Stassen. If the messages were 
indeed “secrets” on which hangs our nation’s 
security, then our Senator's action in using 
them to propel himself into the limelight 
must be regarded as the most reckless folly. 

Tom DaLe 
Minneapolis 


Baffling the Bluffer 
Sir: 

The degree of uninformed criticism of the 
Administration’s foreign policy is pathetic. 
Your comments on Dulles in the Dec. 15 issue 
were excellent. If we permit Khrushchev to 
bluff us on Berlin, we can expect many more 
similar incidents in the years to come. We 
should appreciate Mr. Dulles, his firmness 


and his consistency, 
M. A. RaMSEY 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Boycotting the Others 
Sir: 

Re vour Dec, 15 article on world boycott 
of ships sailing under the so-called flags 
of convenience: regardless of flag, these 
ships contribute immeasurably to the U.S. 
economy, Many of the vessels were con- 
structed in U.S. shipyards, supplied with 
equipment manufactured by American labor. 
Labor generally should count its benefits 
rather than damn their providers. 

F. J. MCALLISTER 
Baltimore 


Sir 

I am a Greek. You say that PanLibHonCo 
vessels “have cost seamen in seafaring coun- 
tries thousands of jobs.” They have also 
created about 60,000 jobs for Greeks, Ital- 
ians and others not eligible for work on 
American or British ships. What right have 
American seamen’s unions to try to take 
our jobs away from us? 

NICHOLAS TSALTAS 





New York City 


Reply from the Whirlwind 
Sir 

I am disappointed in your Dec. 22 articles 
on Archibald MacLeish’s J.B, He is right 
in claiming that the God of Job is closer 
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TO DEMONSTRATE THE ADVANTAGES OF memsersuip IN © Je ARCA Victor Society of Great Music 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE Book-of-the-Month Club 





As a beginning member you may choose = 


of these multi-record albums — | 


each indispensable in a well-balanced record library | 

















69 BELOVED WORKS OF 


CHOPIN 


Polonaises, Waltzes, Nocturnes, 
Impromptus, Preludes 


PLAYED BY 


fl Artur Rubinstein 






Arturo Toscanini 


BEETHOVENS 
Nine Symphonies 


WITH THE NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

















SIX 12-INCH 33 R.P.M. RECORDS $98 


(NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE $29.98) 


SEVEN 12-INCH 33% R.P.M. RECORDS $7998 


(NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICE $34.98) 





THE SOLE CONDITION OF MEMBERSHIP IS TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL RECORDS FROM THE SOCIETY DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


The common-sense purpose of the Society is to help music 


lovers build up an excellent record library systematically 


instead of haphazardly . . . and at an immense saving 


AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER + Most music 
lovers, in the back of their minds, certainly 
intend to build up for themselves a represen- 
tative record library of the World’s Great 
Music. Unfortunately, almost always they are 
haphazard in carrying out this aspiration. Be- 
cause of more systematic collection, operating 
costs can be greatly reduced. The remarkable 
Introductory Offer above is a dramatic demon- 
stration. It can represent around a 40% saving 
the first year. 


* After their sixth purchase, continuing 
members can build up their record libraries at 
almost a ONE-THIRD SAVING. For every two rec- 
ords purchased (from a group of at least fifty 
made available annually by the Society) 
members will receive a third rca Victor Red 
Seal Record free. 


* A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
The Society has a Selection Panel whose sole 
function is to recommend “must-have” works 
for members. Members of the panel are: DEEMS 
TAYLOR, composer and commentator, Chair- 
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man; SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music Di- 
rector, NBC; JACQUES BARZUN, author and mu- 
sic critic; JOHN M. CONLY, editor of High 
Fidelity; AARON COPLAND, composer; ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN, music editor of San Francisco 
Chronicle; DOUGLAS MOORE, composer and 
Professor of Music, Columbia University; wit- 
LIAM SCHUMAN, composer and president of 
Juilliard School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE 
SmitH, chief of Music Division, N. Y. Public 
Library; G. WALLACE WooDWoRTH, Professor 
of Music, Harvard University. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


EB“ month, three or more 12-inch 3344 R.P.M. 
rca Victor Red Seal Records are announced to 
members. One is singled out as the record-of-the- 
month and, unless the Society is otherwise instruct- 
ed (on a simple form always provided), this record 
is sent to the member, If the member does not want 
the work he may specify an alternate, or instruct 
the Society to send him nothing, For every record 
purchased, members pay only $4.98, the nationally 
advertised price. (For every shipment a small 
charge for postage and handling is added.) 








RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music Vv2-1 
¢/0 Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please register me as a member of The RCA 
Victor Soctety of Great Music and send me 
immediately the xca Victor album checked be- 
low, billing me $3.98 plus a small charge for 
postage and handling. I agree to buy six addi- 
tonal records within twelve months from 
those made available by the Society, for each 
of which I will be billed $4.98, the ‘price na- 
tonally advertised (plus a small charge for 
postage and handling). Thereafter, I need 
buy only four such records in ‘any twelve- 
month period to maintain membership. I may 
cancel my membership any time after buying 
six records from the Society (in addition to 
those included in this introductory offer) 
After my sixth purchase, for every two records 
I bay from the Society, I will receive a third 
nea Vicror Red Seal Pecord, free. 


OC THE NINE BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES 


(CO Rueinsrein prays CHOPIN 


MR. 
MES 
MISS 


ADDRESS. ....4.--. 


NOTE: If you wish to enroll throagh an authorised 
RCA VICTOR dealer, please Gil tn here: 


DEALER'S NAME 


aAooress eeee 

PLEASE NOTE: Kecords can be shipped only 

dents of the U. S. and its territories, and ¢ 

Records for Canadian members are made in Canada 
and shipped duty free from Ontario 
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serving more major cities in the 
U.S.A. and South America... 
than any other airline 


BRANIFF 
Gplernalional 


AIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 


flights in the U.S.A. 


” 


to this generation than any other. The world 
is not what we naively wish it were. Man 
should not have the feeling “that life owes 
him something . . .” When we begin to see 
that things no longer obey our wishes, we 
are matured. This is the answer of the 
Lord from the whirlwind to Job 
ALVIN GOLUB 

Brooklyn 


Sir 


Job was not an easily satisfied man. In | 


both good and bad times, it was all or 
nothing for him 


James E. SULLIVAN 





Cohasset, Mass 


The Author & the Doctor 
Sir 

Why the panegyric of Pasternak? His 
poetry is rubbish, and his Doctor Zhivago 
is puny. Zhivago is remote to any feeling 
of responsibility in the midst of great nation 
wide suffering. He is more concerned with 
bread and potatoes than with “the sanctity 
of every man’s soul under God.” 

James LESLIE 

Glasgow, Scotland 


Sir 

I have read over a dozen Doctor Zhivago 
reviews in U.S. as well as foreign publica 
tions. In insight, breadth, clarity, craftsman 
ship, readability, intellectual scope, Time's 
Dec. 15 article beats them all 

FRANK MEISSNER 

Berkeley, Calif 


Sir 
What is the color of Pasternak’s eves? 
Brown as on your cover or “liquid, steel- 
grey” as in the story? 
VERREE TEASDALE MEN JOU 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


@ Brown.—Eb. 
Backus Is Willing 


or 

I was delighted with your three-quarter 
profile of me in your Dec, rs issue. Outside 
of the fact that a used-car dealer is bugging 
me for back payments ever since you pub 
lished my income, the results have been 
most gratifying 

Jim Backus 

Hollywood 


Sacrificial Bull 


or 

Permit me to contradict the statement 
that I “flunked” my Cambridge entrance in 
Latin the first time and “barely squeaked” 
in on the second [Dec. 22]. The truth is 
that I managed it the first time, as anyone 
with the merest suggestion of intelligence 
could. At the level required, the subject 
matter is necessarily restricted to archaic 
absurdities that can no longer inspire the 
young mind, if they ever could: “The sailors 
sacrifice the bull on the altar of the immortal 
gods!’ This is the sort of bull we have got 
to be prepared to sacrifice 

RayMonD A. LYTTLETON 

St. John’s College 
Cambridge 


Navy Log 
Sir 

Returning from Jamaica, I have just seen 
Time's Nov. 10 review of my book Leyte 
Of all the sheaf of reviews awaiting me on 
my desk, this stands out as the one which 
grasps what I was trying to do, and which, 
moreover, says that I did it. No wonder 
I am pleased 

SAMUEL Etrior Mortson 

Boston 


BRANIFF 


flights throughout 





in international style 


Cold \ewiee 


South America 





See your travel agent, 
or any of Brani 
140 offices in the hemisphere 


BRANIFF 
Snilernadional, 


AIRWAYS 


General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
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The Bell System announces 


—the AI] director 


This is the new push-button office 
telephone for the person who takes a 


lot of calls, or makes a lot of calls 


More than a new product, the Call 
Director is a new concept in telephone 
design and service—the most advanced, 
flexible phone ever offered to business, 


The modern, space-saving Call Di- 
rector provides fast, easy handling of 
outside and interoflice calls plus spe- 
cial features to fit your office com- 
munication needs. With the touch of 
a push button you can 


* Connect with other office telephones 


¢ Set up interoflice conference calls 











¢ “Add-on” other office extensions to 
incoming calls. 

The Call Director comes in two 
models. One provides up to 30 push 
buttons for any combination of fea- 
tures. A smaller model handles up to 
18 push buttons. Attractively styled, 
in ivory, beige, green or gray. 

Its many advanced features make 
the Call Director the ideal telephone 


LF 






y 
Sar Bf 






for busy executives, for secretaries or 
clerks who answer for a number of 
people—for anyone in business who 
makes or takes a lot of calls. 


Get all the facts on how the Call 
Director can improve your com- 
munications. Call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


Y 2. % 
(Z\)) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Air Express stars in low cost shipping 


CHECK YOUR AIR EXPRESS SAVINGS 


over any other complete air service 


a 
| CITY TOCITY...DOOR TODOOR AIR EXPRESS 


Miles| Cost YOU SAVE 
PITTSBURGH to ST. LOUIS 568 |$4.67 $2.98 to $7.51 
HOLLYWOOD to EL PASO 701} 5.15] 3.39 to 7.40 
COLUMBUS to TAMPA } 899) 6.11] 59 to 10.13 
ATLANTA to GALLUP, N. M. 1421] 8.51 1.20 to 11.83 


L | 











Apply these typical examples to your shipping problems 


Rushing the “rushes” from location to Hollywood 
—and back—is a daily Air Express job. And the 
money saved in shipping costs is weleomed even by 
producers of epics!... Air Express, symbolized by 
the big ‘“‘X,” offers you the same service. Plus 
exclusive one carrier door-to-door delivery to 
thousands of U. S. cities and towns. Investigate. 


RESS 


™ =D 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 






CALL AIR EXPRESS & ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





HOW MANY THREATS 


to your security? 


How can you protect yourself against loss from so many perils which constantly 
endanger the security of your home, possessions and savings? 


We have the answer! A modern, all-in-one comprehensive Homeowners Policy. 
Now in a single package of broad insurance protection, you can safeguard yourself 
against financial loss caused from any and all of these ever-present perils: 

* Fire * Windstorm * Explosion * Burglary and Robbery * Personal Injury Liability 

* Property Damage Liability * Lightning * Aircraft Damage * Damage by Fall of Trees 
* Riot and Strike Damage * Malicious Mischief * Vandalism « Collapse of Dwelling 
* Water Damage from Plumbing or Heating System * and Many Others 


Your nearby America Fore Loyalty Group independent insurance agent will be 
happy to give you all the facts and explain how the comprehensive 
Homeowners Policy can be tailored to your specific needs. He also can arrange 
for equal monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or annual payments of the premium, 
if you desire. For his name, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 








THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY . FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY America fore 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N.J. + NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK + NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY Loyalty Gr Oup 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK «+ THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY «+ ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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A 
| CARL , 
| ZEISS | 
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Send for 





camera to serve you with unerring precision all your life 





: free booklet CT-32 

| CARL ZEISS, INC., 

; 485 FIFTH AVE 

{ NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

4 Pre 
level, 35mm reflex, sighting and 

focusing peliltantty thioned 4 2.8 
Zeiss Tessar lens v i diaphragm wide 
open. Various models for every pho- 


tographic need. From $109 


stening 


lt sl-]aeMe-Jolgele| on 


ZEISS 


Creal i ilies 
Gre rca tn Cameras —- 


Be protected by this world famous name when you buy a 


Zeiss 


Ikon Contaflex is a perfected optical instrument. You will find 
its performance outstanding. 


Examine it 


at leading dealers. 





CleleeMS-Te-lellileliliacl VAT elle] ciel Mil Mitel] il] 


Original performance, adds such dimension to pl 


$ an ennobling experience. The Voice of Musi 


nstrument, 


Blonde or mahogany, 


Benton Harbor, 





MISCELLANY 











Pedagrog. In Onerahi, New Zealand 
an ad for Teacher's whisky is on the side 
of a school bus. 

Bust. In Denver Pete McDon 
bought space in the personals column of 
the Rocky Mountain News for a message 

Io my*sponsors, friends and anyone else 
it may concern; I regret to state my climb 
of Pikes Peak on stilts has been tempo 
rarily delayed by a visit to the A. Hos 
pital, Denver. However... 

Commuter. In Portland Es 
caped Convict Edmund G. Downton gave 
himself away when he asked a station 
ittendant at what hour the next n 





Weymouth 


had left six years ago 


might be leaving for learned 


Ann 


went 


Arbor, University 


on a food strike 


of Michigan c« 





aints—ten ch 








reasy food, unpopular dishes, bad « 
ng. etc., the eleventh complaining because 
here were no second helpings 


Justice of the Fleece. In Ka 
Uganda, pris 


inticor 


iwalting trial started 


drive, said they would 





Iption 


1 trial “until the judges stop de 





bribes from us. 


Square Deal. In Boulder, Colo., the co 


ordinator of holarships it the Ur ersi 


of Colorado admitted that it is nost 

possible to find students qualified for th 

Herrick Loan Fund, which can go only t« 
recipients vho do not drink oke 
ear 


Misogynist? In Milwaukee, Cou 


\uditor Robert Boos submitted the 

nual report of the annuity and pension 
board commented There were e! 
deaths am women service pens s 





than expected. In however 


the experience 


other respects 
was favorable. 


In Port Washin 


a $600 


gton, Wis 
filing claim against 
y. said that he had to buy 
iid after a highway cop pulled 
and deafened him with a siren. 


Drum Song. 
F. Walford 
Ozaukee Co 
t hearing 








ilongside 


Inn Mate. In Tulare, Calif., when 
Robert Brown was refused a night's lodg 
ing in the city jail, he objected so violent- 
ly that he was haled into court 
to six months. 


sentenced 


Searinghouse. In Salonica, Greece, 
thieves ransacked Nikolaos Youlias’ ware- 
house, burned all the checks they found 
in his safe, left a note urging him to leave 
some money next time. 


Economist. In London, convicted of 


shoplifting, Archibald Parfitt asked the 
magistrate for “all possible leniency,” 
explained There is an upward trend 
in the nation’s prosperity, and I wish 
to share in it.” 
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CHANGE TO THE WHISKY THAT 
NEVER CHANGES There's only one Old Forester 


--.one proof, one quality, one fine flavor. When you order 


on the label for 90 years: 


Old Forester at your favorite bar or liquor store, you know 
you'll get precisely the 100 proof bonded bourbon you 


expect—no confusion, no guesswork, no “second-best.” 





O00, #.%. 0. comp. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY » BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF * BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION « AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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Series 31 Fleetside pickup. 


Chevrolet las’ ares 


7, - <1. 
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Trucks 
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Never before has there been a crew of willing workers like these °59 
Chevrolet trucks. They’re handier and handsomer—with stronger sinewed 
cabs and chassis, a wider choice of models, tighter fisted power. You'll 
find just the truck to get the jump on your job—whether you want 
the spaciousness and style of a Fleetside pickup or the compact load- 
carrying capacity of an L.C.F. Efficiency has been improved from the 
Thriftmaster 6 in pickups to the Workmaster V8 in tandems—and a new 
Workmaster Special V8 adds still another engine choice to the line. Your 
dealer’s waiting to introduce you to the 


CHEVROLET DIVISION O Ff GENERAI MOTORS, DETROIT 2; MICHIGAN 
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1500 miles at sea... 
your mood is matched by the menu 


Imagine your favorite food and order it... it’s one for Entrecéte Sauté Chambord ... Faisan a la Souva- 
of the lavish plus pleasures of a Cunard crossing to roff . .. tender Rack of Lamb, Tourangelle. Such culi- 
and from Europe. The delighted guests in the picture nary creations, prepared with a Master Chef's loving 
have chosen succulent Roast Duck 4 l'Orange with care, are made to appear and disappear daily. The 
all the trimmings... but it wouldn't surprise their dish and the vintage cherished memories among 
Queen Elizabeth waiter to receive a special request many in this completely satisfying holiday at sea, 
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EBELS, Russians and radiation 
kept Time correspondents on the 
move. 

In Havana, Correspondent Bruce 
Henderson got a vivid account of Dic- 
tator Fulgencio Batista’s final banquet 
and ignominious flight, spent four days 
and sleepless nights putting together a 
comprehensive report on how and why 
he fell. For an analysis of what hap- 
pened in Cuba, and what may happen 
now, see THE HEMISPHERE, End of 
a War. 





NEWS of Russia’s missile triumph 
came to the U.S. from space on 
many frequencies, but the man whose 
job it was to make the most of the 
new Russian prestige in cold war terms 
was Mikoyan. On hand to greet him at 
New York's International Airport was 
Trme’s Veteran Diplomatic Correspond- 
ent John Beal. For a report on the im- 
personal and personal aspects of Rus- 
sia’s big week, see NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Cosmic Challenge, Arrival in the 
Dark and Visitor om the Kremlin. 
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BEAL WATCHING MIKOYAN 


COOKE BEING DECONTAMINATED 


HERE’S nothing new to _ photo- 

graph,” the AEC said. But Asso- 
ciate Editor Alvin Josephy persisted, 
visited unclassified laboratories and 
plants from Massachusetts to Califor- 
nia, proved there was plenty going on 
that had not been seen before. Con- 
vinced, the AEC provided clearances 
for Photographer Jerry Cooke, even 
volunteered guidance to the U.S.’s 
most important centers of atomic re- 
search and development. The result, 
despite problems of security (“Don't 
look at anything on that table, point 
your camera straight down this aisle”) 
and radiation hazards (“You can stay 
in this room only 50 seconds”), are 
first pictures of some of the nation’s 
newest and most significant nuclear 
developments. See the eight pages of 
color pictures with the cover story in 
Busrness, The Powerhouse. 


N a recent jeep ride over the nar- 

row new roads that lead part way 
across the roof of the world, Trme’s 
New Delhi Correspondent Donald 
Connery bounced his way to the dot 
on the map called Sikkim, a never- 
never land where women sit by the side 
of the road, breaking big rocks with lit- 
tle hammers, and watch the Mercedes 
go by. For his report, see FOREIGN 
News, Land of the Uphill Devils. 
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“PUBLIC POWER” 





WINS-— 
YOU LOSE! 


The promoters of federal government 
"public power’ are trying to get their hands 
on more of your tax money 


Five and a half billien dollars is an important 
sum of money. Especially when you realize that 
some of it is yours. 


It’s the amount of tax money already spent 


on federal government ‘‘public power.” 

And that’s just the beginning. The lobbyists 
and pressure groups who promote “‘public power” 
are pushing the idea that Congress should spend 


10 billion dollars more on this costly program — 
to be collected from you and other Americans. 

And it’s all so unnecessary! America’s many 
independent electric companies are able—and 
ready—to supply all the electricity the nation 
needs—without your tax money. 

What can you do about it? Plenty! This 
waste of taxes goes on only because most people 
aren’t aware of it. Spread the word. Talk with 
your friends. As soon as enough people know 
they are paying needlessly for ‘‘public power,” 
they will stop it. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies 


Company names on request through this magazine 
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There’s lots of room in the new cars of The Forward Look! New 
body designs give extra head and leg room—especially in rear seats. In 
comfort too—you get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation! 


Cars that can do what they look like they can do 





Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
The quality Cars of The Forward Look 
from Chrysler Corporation... A drive will bring 





out the difference great engineering makes. 
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Can children understand “why”. . . when 
mother must take a job? Can they feel her love, 
as strong as ever, even when her work makes 
their day long, her homecoming late? 

How about your own children? Would 
they be forced to share their mother with a 
job if something should happen to you? 

It’s within your power to make sure your 
wife will receive enough money every month 
to bring up your children as you had planned. 





“WNasoecon00 
Raskewelll 





Your Massachusetts Mutual man can show 
you how to keep your children’s growing-up 
world safe, secure. He'll also tell you how 
you can budget your life insurance premium 
payments on a convenient monthly basis—a 
plan that’s so easy and automatic you never 
have to write a check. 

Ask your Massachusetts Mutual man to tell you 
about it, or call our General Agent listed under 
Massachusetts Mutual in your phone book. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


ORGANIZED 1851 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





SPACE 
Cosmic Challenge 


Streaking through space, out of the 
gravitational pull of man’s world, past 
the moon, toward an orbit around the 
sun last week went the most breathtaking 
new object of the century. It was the 
first man-made planet—a Russian rocket. 
“On January 2, 1959," Moscow radio pro- 
claimed, “a cosmic rocket was launched 
toward the moon. The launching again 
demonstrates to the world the outstanding 
achievements of Soviet science and tech- 
nology.”” The rocket, Moscow added, was 
a multi-stage rig that weighed 3,245 lbs., 
with a 796.5-lb. payload of instruments 
(see Science) and pennants bearing the 
U.S.S.R. coat of arms. Its speed: 25,000 
m.p.h. The rocket missed the moon by 
4,660 miles—about the distance from 
Moscow to Manhattan. 

As impressive as the rocket was its 
timing—accidental or designed. The shot 
heralded the mission to Washington of 
Khrushchev’s No. 1 aide, Anastas Miko- 
yan (see Foreign Relations), dramatically 
topped the U.S.’s recent Atlas successes 
and put the U.S.S.R. ahead in the 
prestige-packed race for space. The cos- 
mic rocket, Moscow said in a dozen lan- 
guages, was the net result of “the creative 
toil of the whole Soviet people [in] the 
development of Socialist society in the 
interests of all progressive mankind.” 











MIKOYAN IN THE U 
Well-timed. 





ioted Press 


Space-BounpD Rep Rocket Over SCOTLAND 
Like an alarm clock—it keeps on ticking. 


Respectful Greeting. An hour or so 
before Moscow's first announcement, the 
U.S. got its first notion of the Russian 
rocket from a monitoring station in Ha- 
waii. There technicians suddenly tensed as 
receivers detected an unearthly new sound 
of the century: signals from an unidenti- 
fied vehicle out in space. 

As the word spread and was confirmed 
by Moscow radio, the U recognized 
the sweep of the new Communist chal- 
lenge, greeted it with respect. President 
Eisenhower, who had sent no message to 
the U.S.S.R. about Sputnik I, got off 
congratulations to the U.S.S.R. scientists 
for ‘a great stride forward in man’s ad- 
vance.” Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson observed that the U.S, is “not 
going far enough fast enough.” 

An hour before word of the Russian 
shot, the House space committee recom- 
mended that the U.S. probe the moon 
with a couple of Thor-Able rockets now 
lying at Cape Canaveral. Even after the 
news from Moscow, Montana's Demo- 
cratic Senator Mike Mansfield disap- 
proved—‘‘a sign of panic.” Underlying the 
absence of excuses—and the absence of 
panic—was a general public knowledge 
that the U.S. had already tried to hit the 
moon, had failed, had been left trailing 
by the Russians, but not by very much. 

U.S. missilemen at the Pentagon and 














Cape Canaveral studied the figures, agreed 
that the Russians were ahead in terms of 
weight of payload, propulsion power, gen- 
eral rocket reliability. The U.S.S.R.’s 
rocket was also the first far-out Russian 
rocket detected by U.S. tracking systems. 
Whatever their secret launching-pad fail- 
ures, the Russians apparently scored with 
the first rocket they got off the ground. 
One-Point Lead? Many U.S. techni- 
cians believe that the Russians have prob- 
ably long since frozen their basic rocket 
design upon one model, and it now func- 
tions with workhorse reliability. U.S. mis- 
silemen take some comfort in the fact 
that the U.S.’s newer, more sophisticated 
rockets have intricate and ingenious in- 
strumentation, guidance systems, planet 
scanners, communication. Another key 
U.S. claim: the U.S. has succeeded in min- 
iaturizing its instrument payloads—not to 
mention its military missile warheads. 
But in the race for prestige and 
achievement in space, these complicated 
virtues have their drawbacks, however 
temporary. Said German Scientist Her- 
mann Oberth. who had worked on the 
U.S. missile program: “The Russian rock- 
ets remind me of simple alarm clocks— 
you can throw them on the wall and 
they'll keep on ticking. American missiles 
are like expensive ladies’ wrist watches 
that look nice but tend to stop frequent- 





VISITOR FROM THE KREMLIN 


Arrived in the U.S, this week: the U.S.S.R.’s First 
Deputy Premier Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan, 63. 


Early Years. A carpenter's son, 
Mikoyan says that he “came from a 
long line of Armenian traders.” Ac- 
cording to his fiction-varnished official 
biography, he studied at an Armenian 
seminary in Tiflis (where Stalin stud- 
ied for the priesthood at a Russian 
Orthodox seminary two decades ear- 
lier), showed daring as a youthful 
Red leader in the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution of 1917, was wounded at the 
barricades, narrowly escaped execu- 
tion when captured by anti-Bolshevik 
forces. Escaping execution proved to 
be a special Mikoyan talent, highly 
useful for a man who managed to 
survive for a quarter-century as a 
high official under the insanely sus- 
picious Stalin. 

Official Career. Sharing the leg- 
endary Armenfan gfft for trading, 
Mikoyan became Stalin's chief trade 
commissar at 30, overseeing not only 
Soviet foreign trade but also domestic 
distribution of goods. After World 
War II, he set up the Soviet economic 
apparatus for milking the captive na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. During the 
shifting struggle for power and sur- 
vival after Stalin’s death, Mikoyan 
shrewdly sided with Nikita Khru- 
shchev when the other schemers from 
the old Stalin gang joined forces 
against the upstart. When Khrushchev 
won out, the wily Armenian emerged 
as No. 2 man, with the title of Deputy 
Premier, Khrushchev’s apparent trust, 
and growing authority over foreign 
relations. 

Personality & Family. Mikoyan is 
a fluent talker (but speaks little Eng- 
lish), likes dancing, cooking Armenian 
dishes and horseback riding, is more 
amiable—or at least more ingratiating 
—than most Soviet chieftains. After 
three decades as a foreign trade spe- 
cialist, and numerous trips abroad, 


he is also more knowledgeable about 
the West than most of his fellow 
commissars. “Unlike the others,” a 
veteran Western diplomat says of 
Mikoyan, “he has a rational image 
of the U.S."" Mikoyan has four chil- 
dren, numerous grandchildren. His 
brother Artem is one of the U.S.S.R.’s 
top airplane designers (the MI in 
MIG stands for Mikoyan). 

Reasons for Trip. On his one pre- 
vious visit to the U.S., in 1936, Trader 
Mikoyan studied UL consumer in- 
dustries, took back with him instruc- 
tions for manufacturing such U.S. 
novelties as breakfast cereals and ice 
cream. This time he is interested in 
more momentous matters. Officially, 
he will be visiting the U.S. as the 
guest of Soviet Ambassador Mikhail 
A. (“Smiling Mike”) Menshikov, but 
the guessing in Washington is that 
Khrushchev sent his right-hand man 
to talk to President Eisenhower and 
top U.S. officials. to sound out the 
firmness of the U.S.’s determination 
to stay on in Berlin, Mikoyan may try 
to arrange a U.S.-U.S.S.R. Big Two 
parley (the U.S. has insisted that Brit- 
ain and France must take part in any 
summit conference), possibly a Khru- 
shchev visit to the U.S. Besides spend- 
ing four or five days in Washington, 
Mikoyan may make a fast fortnight’s 
tour of major U.S. cities—reportedly 
including Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Detroit, Dallas, Los 
Angeles. San Francisco—to get the 
feel of U.S. opinion. 

“If he doesn’t come back,” Boss 
Khrushchev joshed last week at the 
Kremlin New Year's ball, “he has to 
promise that he won't work against 
us there.” Then Khrushchev added 
jovially: “We can't let Mikoyan stay 
in the U.S., because he would soon 
be the richest man there.” 





MIKOYAN & MENSHIKOV BREAKFAST IN HOWARD JOHNSON’S 


Ben Martin 








ly.” An old missile hand at Cape Ca- 
naveral turned to a football figure. The 
Russians, said he, are now leading in moon 
shots by 7 to 6—they have converted 
after the touchdown. He did not need to 
add that, operationally speaking, missilery 
is perhaps the one game where peace and 
safety can be lost to a one-point lead. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Arrival in the Dark 


In the predawn darkness at New York's 
Idlewild Airport, a mustached, parrot- 
nosed man in a snap-brim hat and grey 
overcoat alighted from a chartered Scandi- 
navian Airlines DC-7C, was soon swept 
into a knot of welcomers and greeted in a 
torrent of Russian. The visitor: Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, 
Khrushchev’s top economic adviser and 
political crony. 

Technically, Mikoyan and his son Sergo, 
29, were guests of Soviet Ambassador 
Mikhail A. Menshikov—not the U.S.— 
and “Smiling Mike” Menshikov  shep- 
herded them through customs, bundled 
them into a Cadillac at the head of a pro- 
cession of five embassy cars. The proces- 
sion skipped the announced stop at the 
Russian U.N. delegation headquarters in 
Manhattan so as to avoid demonstrations 
by New York's Red-hating refugees. sped 
across New York City and on down the 
New Jersey Turnpike, escorted by cops 
and two cars full of U.S. newsmen. 

Double Doors. Near Trenton, N.J., 
the caravan pulled up at a Howard John- 
son roadside restaurant. Mikoyan break- 
fasted at the counter (tomato juice, toast, 
marmalade, coffee), and, as the Soviet 
Union's chief dispenser of consumer goods, 
studied with fascination a popcorn maker, 
gum and cigarette vending machines. At 
Perryville, Md., the cars stopped at the 
pink stucco Oakcrest Motel. Through an 
interpreter Mikoyan braced the astonished 
owner: Did he make a profit? (“That's 
what we're in business for.) Why did the 
units have two doors? (“One's a storm 
door.) Did his family help? (“Just my 
wife and I.) Did he “have servants, 
cleaners?” (“Oh, yes.”’) 

When the convoy arrived at the aus- 
tere Soviet embassy on Washington's Six- 
teenth Street, the sidewalk was jammed 
with photographers and newsmen, and it 
was Mikoyan’s turn to answer questions. 
When was he going to see Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles? “Tomorrow.” 
Who else was he going to see in the 
U.S.? Replied Mikoyan with a smile: 
“You'll find out in time.” 

In the Window. That afternoon, in 
chill, gusty weather, he slipped out of the 
embassy unannounced for a_ two-hour, 
three-mile stroll. State Department securi- 
ty men had to hustle to catch up, and got 
several sharp jolts. Seemingly a stranger 
to red lights, Mikoyan blithely walked 
across streets against traffic, brought cars 
to a screaming halt. On Fifteenth Street, 
a block from the White House, a heavy 
gust toppled a street light a few feet from 
Mikoyan, showering glass splinters around 
him. 











Unharmed and unfazed, he continued 
his walk. He peered into parking meters, 
was disappointed to find out that he could 
not ride to the top of the Washington 
Monument (the elevator was under re- 
pair), sniffed at U.S. modern art at the 
Corcoran Gallery (“It looks like some- 
thing my grandchildren might do”). 

Most memorable scene of the stroll: 
Mikoyan gazing into the window of a 
bookstore that was prominently display- 
ing Boris Pasternak’s banned-in-Russia 
Doctor Zhivago, 


THE ATOM 


Soul-Searching Question 

On the strength of results of a single 
1957 test, President Eisenhower's Science 
Advisory Committee estimated that un- 
derground atomic blasts down to five kilo- 
tons could be fully detected by seismic 
inspection stations. On the basis of the 
five-kiloton report, the U.S. settled down 
with the Russians at Geneva to try to 
negotiate a stop-tests agreement with an 
inspection and detection system—but 
fully aware that the chances of detec- 
tion were slim below the five-kiloton un- 
derground threshold. 

But even as the negotiators were talk- 
ing, the U.S, Atomic Energy Commission 
was totting up results of the October se- 
ries of underground blasts at Yucca Flat, 
Nev. The results were enough to curl the 
scientists’ hair: instead of a five-kiloton 
threshold, the real minimum underground 
blast that could be fully detected was 
about 20 kilotons—about the size of the 
Nagasaki-Hiroshima bombs. Science Ad- 
visory Committee Chairman James Rhyne 
Killian Jr. broke the news to President 
Eisenhower before Christmas, and the 
l expects to break it to the Russians 
at Geneva this week. Next soul-searching 
question: Should the U.S, trust to any 
stop-test agreement where the chances of 
deception are so great as to be a major 
risk to survival? 


THE PRESIDENCY 
New Stars, Old Stripes 


Now therefore, 1, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby declare and proclaim 
that the procedural requirements imposed 
by the Congress on the State of Alaska 
to entitle that state to admission into the 
Union have been complied with and that 
admission of Alaska into the Union on 
an equal footing with the other states of 
the Union is now accomplished. 





Using six pens to be handed out as 
souvenirs, President Eisenhower signed the 
proclamation in the White House at 12:01 
p.m., Jan. 3, 1959 that admitted Alaska 
to the Union as the goth state. Last state 
to be admitted: Arizona, Feb. 14, 1912. 
Reason for the precise timing: the 85th 
Congress expired at noon, and signature 
any earlier would have given Alaska's 
two Senators and single Representative 
a seniority lead on the new members of 
the 86th Congress. 
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After Plymouth Rock, Appomattox and Omaha Beach, a border on Asia. 


Thus last week the U.S. picked up a 
new frontier state more than twice the 
size of Texas, a vast treasure chest of 
iced-in natural resources, a strategic base 
with frontiers on the Bering Strait, three 
miles from Asia. The U.S. also picked up 
in Alaska its first noncontiguous state, 
and thus added a new dimension—and 
a new promise—to the Union that had 
grown from Plymouth Rock and Phila- 
delphia through Appomattox and Omaha 
Beach to become the bulwark of the free 
world. 

Using six more pens, the President next 
signed an executive order designating a 
new 49-Sstar national flag to become offi- 
cial on the Fourth of July. Design of the 
new flag: seven staggered rows of seven 
white stars set in a blue canton within the 
field of 13 alternate red and white stripes. 
Said the President as he signed: “Well, 
that is a historic thing.” And at ceremo- 
ny’s end he noted to the special guests, 





Vice President Nixon, Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn, Alaska Senators- 
elect E. L. (“Bob”) Bartlett, Ernest 


Gruening, Interior Secretary Fred A. Sea- 
ton, that a soth star—for Hawaii—could 
be added to the national flag quite simply 
by putting eight stars in the middle row. 


Eve of the Message 
The thermometer hung at a sharp 20 

at the rambling Eisenhower farm outside 
Gettysburg at 8:49 one morning last week 
as a helicopter from Washington touched 
down on the lawn. The passengers were 
Presidential Assistant Wilton B. (“Jerry”) 
Persons and Presidential Speechwriter 
Malcolm Moos. Their briefcase cargo: an 
all-but-final draft of the 1959 State of the 
Union message incorporating changes that 
the President had ordered two days be- 
fore. The President greeted them just in- 
side the door, led them to his long, heated 
sun porch, where he had been working on 
a portrait of Thomas Jefferson. They 


spread out the papers on a coffee table 
got down to a line-by-line discussion. 

In the next 24 hours the President 
made more changes, deletions. marginal 
notes, here and there ordered re-emphasis. 
The tenor of the message: hold-the-line 
fiscal management. On defense, the Presi- 
dent wanted to stress the need to cut 
down on costly weapons duplication. On 
agriculture, the President hoped and ex- 
pected that Congress would reduce the 
drain of crop-support programs. On for- 
eign aid, the President wanted an increase 
in funds that was modest in terms of the 
need, ¢.g., a jump from $400 million to 
$700 million for the Development Loan 
Fund. Already the President had ordered 
a whole section of the message to be de- 
voted to the national need to balance the 
budget as an essential element of U.S. and 
free world stability. And he got some sup- 
port for his case from the news that the 
dollar was losing some of its appeal to 
European currencies following Europe's 
recent moves to ease convertibility (see 
FOREIGN NEwWs). 

At conference’s end, as Speechwriter 
Moos headed back to Washington with a 
heavily marked sheaf of papers for revi- 
sion, the President got set to deliver the 
speech to Congress this week in a setting 
dominated by the U.S.S.R.’s dramatic em- 
phasis not on budget-balancing but on 
reaching into space. 

Last week the President also: 

Q Proclaimed May 1, 1959 as the U.S.’s 
second annual Law Day—‘Appreciation 
of the importance of law in the daily lives 
of our citizens is a source of national 
strength.” 

@ Celebrated on New Year's Eve the sev- 
enth birthday of his granddaughter Susan, 
second girl of son and current junior pres- 
idential aide Major John. Ike's highlight: 
helping apple-of-eye grandson David, 10, 








% From left: Seaton, Gruening, Bartlett. 
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pick out a $2 cloisonné necklace, a $1 box 
of stationery, a $1 spelling game for sister 
Susan. “Well,” muttered Ike after peeling 
the bills out of his pocket, “we did the 
best we could.” 

@ Thanked Soviet Leaders Nikita Khru- 
shchev and Kliment Voroshilov for a New 
Year's greeting they had popped over by 
commercial cable, sent back with his re- 
turn greeting a sharp reminder that 
U.S.S.R. policy on Berlin was hardly in 
accord with Happy New Year sentiments. 





THE CONGRESS 


Mr. Sam's House Rules 

Next to Speaker Sam Rayburn, 76, a 
23-termer to whom the Lower House is 
a home, 14-term Virginia Democrat How- 
ard Worth Smith is the most powerful 
Congressman. “Judge” Smith, 75, chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, is the 
wintry-eyed gatekeeper who decides which 
legislation written by other committees 
gets to the floor for debate. A venerable 


BATTLE OF THE SENATE 


stone wall against spending pressures. 
Smith drew the postelection ire of some 
165 members of the new, liberal House. 
who mumbled direly about changing 
House rules to cut Smith’s power, tripped 
off some brave headlines about “revolt.” 

But they knew better. Their only hope 
for trimming down the second most pow- 
erful Congressman was to enlist the sym- 
pathy of Mr. Sam himself. Meekly, they 
wrote to him at his home in Bonham, 
Texas to petition for an interview. Care- 














As the 86th Congress convenes this week, Senate 
liberals of both parties see in the 1958 Democratic 
electoral sweep a mandate for civil rights legisla- 
tion. But the path to civil rights—and, in fact to 
any legislation that a minority wants to fight to the 
death—is blocked by the prospect of filibuster. The 
liberals’ first major effort, therefore, is aimed at 
changing U.S. Senate Rule XX1]—under which it 
is virtually impossible to get cloture, i.e., to close 
off filibusters. What the Rule XXII fight is about: 


Background. Until 1917, the Senate had no real cloture 
rule. In March 1917 a band of eleven Senators led by Pro- 
gressives Robert La Follette of Wisconsin and George Nor- 
ris of Nebraska filibustered to death President Wilson's re- 
quest for permission to arm U.S. merchantmen against Ger- 
man submarines.* When Wilson called the Senate into 
extraordinary session, an outraged majority, led by Mon- 
tana’s Democratic Senator Thomas J. Walsh, imposed a 
rule under which debate could be ended by two-thirds of the 
Senators voting. But the new rule had a fatal flaw: it pro- 
vided a method for cloture on any Senate measure—but not 
on a motion to consider the measure. That meant a motion 
to consider any bill or resolution could be endlessly fili- 
bustered. In 1949 Senate liberals put up a hard fight 
to get a workable cloture rule. The result was today’s 
Rule XXII. 

The Hard Way. Rule XXII does apply to motions as 
well as measures—but the liberals paid a heavy price for that 
concession in at least two ways: 

1) To cut off debate, Rule XXII now requires the votes 
of two-thirds of the Senators “duly chosen and sworn”—a 
hard-to-get 66 votes in the 98-member Senate of the 86th 
Congress. 

2) Inserted into Rule XXII almost unnoticed during 
the 1949 battle was a gimmick written by Georgia’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Richard Russell. It provides that Rule XXII's 
cloture provisions “shall not apply to any motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any motion, resolution, or 
proposal to change any of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate.” Translation: there can be no cloture on any debate 
about changing Senate rules, including Rule XXII. It is 
the Russell Amendment that shapes the strategy of the 
attack against Rule XXII. 








% Wilson finally did it by executive order, 





JAVITS CASE 


or WALTER BENNETT 


Rule XXII Preserves the Filibuster 


HUMPHREY 
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The Attack. The strategy of 1959 revolves around the 
question of whether the Senate, with two-thirds of its mem- 
bership holding over from election to election, is a “continu- 
ing body.” If not, then its rules cannot go over from Con- 
gress to Congress. Along that line of reasoning, the oppo- 
nents of Rule XXII worked out the following steps: 

1) At the session's outset, they move that the Senate 
adopt rules for the 1959 session, as it would plainly have to 
do if it were not a continuing body. New York's Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits, New Jersey's Republican Senator 
Clifford Case. Minnesota's Democratic Senator Hubert 
Humphrey and Illinois’ Democratic Senator Paul Douglas 
last week presented a brief to the Senate's presiding officer, 
Vice President Richard Nixon, making the liberal case that 
the Senate is not a continuing body. Basis of their argu- 
ment: The Constitution provides that “each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings.” This means, they 
hold, that each House can adopt its own rules in each Con- 
gress. Their proof: the House of Representatives does so, 
and “the identical constitutional provision cannot reasonably 
be given a different interpretation as applied to the Senate.” 
The anti-filibuster leaders argue that the Russell Amend- 
ment was an improper effort by the 81st Congress to impose 
its rules on all succeeding Senates. 

2) The backers of Rule XXII, still headed by Georgia 
Democrat Russell, can counter with either a motion to table 
(i.e., kill) the rules-changing motion, or a point of order. A 
motion to table is decided by a simple majority vote. A 
point of order is decided by the Senate's presiding officer— 
Vice President Nixon. Once he rules, the defeated side can 
appeal to the Senate, which can approve or reject the Vice 
President's decision by a simple majority vote. 

3) If the anti-filibuster forces win the crucial majority 
vote, the Senate presumably operates for a time without its 
old rules and under general parliamentary procedure—where 
debate can be ended by a simple majority. The anti-filibuster 
group simply submits its set of rules with Rule XXII rewrit- 
ten to make cloture easier. The vote on adoption would be 
by simple majority. 

The great advantage to such strategy is that it bypasses 
the Russell Amendment to Rule XXII. The major drawback 
is that it forces the issue not on the question of the filibus- 
ter, but on whether the Senate is a continuing body. In the 
past, the appeal of sitting in the selfsame, continuing Senate 
as Webster, Clay and Calhoun has been too compelling for 
many a Senator otherwise sympathetic to civil rights causes. 
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fully, they grapevined the gist of their 
case; they wanted nothing, really, except 
to increase the Speaker’s own control 
over Smith’s difficult committee. Perhaps, 
they hinted, Mr. Sam would add an extra 
liberal Democrat to the Rules Committee 
(eight Democrats, four Republicans), thus 
weaken Smith's coalition of conservative 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. 

Rayburn just let things simmer, then 
last week he allowed the senior insurgent, 
California’s eight-term Chet Holifield, to 
enter his office and raise the rules ques- 
tion. Then he gave the answer: No. With 
little more than the whimper of a face- 
saving press release, the Democratic re- 
volt curled up and died. 


Revolting Conclusion 

The seven Senators who drifted into 
the office of Vermont’s George Aiken one 
morning last week hardly looked like 
mutineers. New York's freshman Senator 
Kenneth Keating paused to adjust his 
red bow tie for photographers; Califor- 
nia’s Tom Kuchel blinked into the TV 
floodlights, turned on a grin. New York’s 
Jake Javits volunteered that he would be 
the note-taker. Then, with doors closed, 
they compared notes on their efforts to 
stir up a revolt of the Senate's liberal 
Republicans (Trme, Dec. 29). When they 
came out into the blaze of photography 
24 hours later, they had their rebels’ 
choice for the key post of Senate Repub- 
lican leader—and some glum __after- 
thoughts about his chances. 

Out of Sympathy. The liberals con- 
sidered three candidates to oppose IIli- 
nois’ Everett McKinley Dirksen, the con- 
servative heir apparent to retired William 
Fife Knowland. The three: craggy, inde- 
pendent George Aiken, genial Tom Ku- 
chel and Kentucky's courtly John Sher- 
man Cooper, onetime (1955-56) Ambas- 
sador to India and a strong booster for 
Eisenhower foreign policy. Vermonter 
Aiken, who had masterminded the revolt, 
refused to run. Explained he: The Repub- 
lican hierarchy would be top-heavy with 
New Englanders (New Hampshire's 
Styles Bridges is already policy chairman) ; 
Massachusetts’ Leverett Saltonstall is 
conference chairman; he himself had work 
enough in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and as senior Agriculture Commit- 
tee Republican. Left unvoiced was a more 
compelling reason, which he had confided 
to close friends. Like liberal Republicans 
inside President Eisenhower's Cabinet 
(Tre, Jan. 5), Aiken is out of sympathy 
with Ike’s current “hold the line” budget 
philosophy, has no enthusiasm for imple- 
menting it as minority leader: “I just 
felt that I could not carry the Adminis- 
tration’s banner.” 

In an effort to mollify the liberals, the 
G.O.P. conservatives had all but accepted 
Tom Kuchel for the second-ranking post 
of minority whip, so Kuchel bowed out 
for the leadership. Unanimous nominee: 
John Sherman Cooper. But of 34 Repub- 
licans in the new Senate, the liberals 
could depend on only twelve sure votes 
out of the 18 needed to win the day at 
this week's party caucus. 
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Out of Sympathy. With whispers 
abroad on Capitol Hill that Conservative 
Boss Styles Bridges was luring the un- 
committed toward Dirksen in exchange 
for choice committee seats, the political 
mutineers at meeting’s end could sense 
their desperate straits. Some shrugged off 
defeat, insisted that they had won after 
all, by demonstrating that the G.O.P. 
has a hardy core of liberals. Others held 
out hopes that a last-minute spread of the 
rebellion would save them. “All is not 
lost yet,” said one bravely. “I think a lot 
of Senators are hearing from the grass 
roots about this right now.” 

But win or lose, the so-called Eisen- 
hower Republicans had learned one thing 
in their brief uprising: they could count 
on no help whatever from Dwight Eisen- 
hower. In fact, word seeped out of the 
White House that the President's inner 
circle was furious that the anti-Dirksen 
forces had had the temerity to call them- 
selves Eisenhower Republicans at all. 


No Man Is a Label 


As Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson heads into the opening of the 
86th Congress, he has been tabbed by the 
pundits as a “moderate,” whose principal 
job it will be to rein in the Senate’s wild- 
eyed Democratic “liberals.” Such political 
labels don’t fit, says Johnson in the cur- 
rent University of Texas Texas Quarterly: 
“God made no man so simple or his life 
so sterile that such experience can be 
summarized in an adjective. ..I ama 
free man, an American, a United States 
Senator, and a Democrat, in that order. 
I am also a liberal, a conservative, a Tex- 
an, a taxpayer, a rancher, a businessman, 
a consumer, a parent, a voter, and not as 
young [50] as I used to be nor as old as 
I expect to be—and I am all these things 
in no fixed order.” 


LABOR 

Jimmy's Big Dream 

In one of his dreams of glory—even 
more grandiose than his dream of nation- 
wide control of transportation—Teamster 
Boss James Riddle Hoffa had another vi- 
sion: his corruption-riddled union should 
control the nation’s municipal, county and 
state employees—including the police. 
Last week, in New York City, a Hoffa 
henchman, taking his cue from the boss, 
boldly announced that he was ready to 
organize the 24,000 members of the New 
York police department.* Said Teamster 
Henry Feinstein, 53, who holds down an 
$8,500-a-year city job as supervisor of 
transportation in Manhattan: Within a 
fortnight he would throw pickets around 
police headquarters, police depots and 
supply stations. Hoped-for result: fellow 
Teamsters would refuse to deliver police 
supplies, and—as Feinstein put it—Police 
Commissioner Stephen Kennedy (Time, 


* Police in 73 cities are unionized (American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees), ¢.g., New Haven, Conn.; St. Paul; 
Omaha; El Paso; Denver; Portland, Ore. The 
union's charter forbids police membership to 
strike, 
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“SHALL WE SURRENDER Now?” 
July 7) would “get a taste of Teamster 
economic force and pressure. The com- 
missioner,”’ said Feinstein, with consider- 
able relish, “will freeze in his office.” 

The commissioner was frozen, all right 
—but with pure anger. Barked Tough Cop 
Kennedy, who brooks no doubt about his 
responsibility and authority: “If the po- 
lice are unionized, I advise the people not 
to waste their money paying the police 
commissioner a salary. Hoffa would be the 
police commissioner, so why waste the 
money?” Said the hard-boiled Daily 
News: “Public opinion will approve over- 
whelmingly any steps—repeat any steps— 
Commissioner Kennedy may take to crush 
this attempt.” At City Hall, Mayor Rob- 
ert Wagner found his voice, pounded his 
desk, called Feinstein’s announcement 
“dastardly” and a “disgrace,”’ promised to 
fire Feinstein from his city job if he tried 
to unionize the cops. New York Lawyer 
Godfrey P. Schmidt, one of the three 
monitors appointed by the U.S. District 
Court last year to oversee a Teamster 
housecleaning, thought Hoffa's police plan 
a piece of “unmitigated gall,” promised 
that the monitors would forbid it. 

Seeing nary an appeaser in sight, Jimmy 
Hoffa quickly backtracked, claimed that 
Feinstein’s plan was a surprise to him. His 
boys would not try to stop police deliv- 
eries, intended to picket “for advertising 
purposes only.’ Furthermore, the Team- 
sters would welcome police membership, 
only “if they request it.” 

In Washington, at week’s end, Labor 
Secretary James Mitchell called for legis- 
lation (proposed by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, but rejected by the last Con- 
gress) that would limit coercive picketing 
in organizing drives. There was no better 
justification for such a law than last 
week's show of Jimmy Hoffa’s unmitigat- 
ed gall—and the certain promise that 
Hoffa had only begun to dream. 
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NEW YORK 
Cloud Nine Stuff 


Inaugurating a 49th Governor last week, 
New York followed old traditions. Behind 
the rostrum of the state capitol’s assembly 
chamber stood, as usual, the bearskin- 
topped, bemedaled, paunchy elite of New 
York City’s Old Guard as a Governor's 
guard of honor. Almost hidden by poin- 
settias were New York's former Gover- 
nors, Charles Poletti, three-termer Tom 
Dewey, outgoing Democrat Averell Har- 
riman. On the capitol lawn gunners 
manned their howitzers for a 19-gun 
salute. But no sooner had Nelson Aldrich 
Rockefeller marched into the chamber to 
take his oath of office than New Yorkers 
—and the U.S.—discovered that some- 
thing new had been added. 

Rockefeller ignored de rigueur morning 
coat and striped trousers, dressed instead 
in a double-breasted dark blue business 
suit and blue tie. By manner and gesture 





little time or care to conventional labels or 
slogans . . . We shall be conservative, for 
we know the measureless value that is our 
heritage to save . . . We shall be liberal, 
for we are vastly more interested in the 
opportunities of tomorrow . . . We shall 
be progressive, for the opportunities and 
the challenges are of such size and scope 
that we can never halt and say: our labor 
is done.” 

Opportunities in Tradition. Rockefel- 
ler’s take-charge approach to the inaugu- 
ration was maintained all day long. Before 
the oath-taking, Rockefeller joined wife 
Mary for New Year's services at St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, hurried back 
to the Governor’s mansion to host a 
luncheon for relatives and close friends. 
(Notably missing; father John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr., 84, whose health was not 
up to the festivities.) Inauguration over, 
he lavished the Rockefeller grin and hardy 
handclasp on almost a thousand well- 
wishers at a public reception, let them 





SOCIAL SECURITY 
Pay Now, Buy Later 


For 75 million U.S. workers—nine out 
of every ten—1g59's first pay envelope 
was a little slimmer than 1958's last one. 
Reason: the social security nibble, which 
started out at 1% of the first $3,000 of 
pay back in 1937, increased at year’s be- 
ginning from 249% of the first $4,200 of 
pay to 24% of the first $4,800 (up $25.50 
to $120 a year for a worker who makes 
$4,800 a year or more), But when 1959's 
first social security checks go out in the 
mail, they will be a little fatter than they 
Were in 1958, with the minimum up from 
$30 to $33, and the family maximum up 
from $200 to $254. 

Is the enormous social security fund 
(current reserves: $22 billion) really se- 
cure between the time the wage earner 
is nibbled and the time he begins to get 
his payments? Yes, reported a Congress- 
created advisory council on social security 
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NELSON ROCKEFELLER TAKING THE OATH As GOVERNOR™ 
New York was mentioned (briefly) on page 4. 


he took command of a platform-load of 
dignitaries, stepped forward smartly to 
take the oath on grandmother Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller’s Bible. But the most 
surprising break with tradition was his 14- 
minute inaugural address, which eventu- 
ally mentioned New York on page 4, and 
then only briefly. It “could as well have 
been delivered from the steps of the Capi- 
tol in Washington,” noted the Herald 
Tribune's Columnist Roscoe Drummond. 
Said an aide later: “He used all the stuff 
we wouldn't let him say during the cam- 
paign. He had them in the bottom desk 
drawer—all those beautiful phrases. We 
called it the Cloud Nine stuff.” 

"Opportunities of Tomorrow." Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Cloud Nine: a keen national 
concern with problems ranging from cold 
war (“The graveness of the challenge is 
matched by the greatness of our oppor- 
tunity; knowing this, we have no reason 
to fear—but every reason to strive”) to 
civil rights (“We can serve—and save— 
freedom elsewhere only as we practice it 
in our own lives; we cannot speak of the 
equality of men and nations unless we 
hold high the banner of social equality in 
our own communities”). 

Said he: “In such tasks, we can give 
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gawk at a sampling of his renowned col- 
lection of modern art—Picasso, Braque, 
Klee, Matisse—hung at the Executive 
Mansion during his overnight occupancy. 

Changing into black tie at nightfall, he 
marched into a crowded Albany National 
Guard armory escorted by six bands and 
drum majorettes, later broke still another 
tradition by personally picking up the tab 
of nearly $40,000 for an evening of Meyer 
Davis, Cab Calloway, the New York City 
Ballet, 45,000 cookies, and 350 gallons 
of punch made with New York sauterne. 

The New York Times saw it all as “an 
inspiring beginning that gives large mean- 
ing to the daily routine.” And the pundits 
and politicos, who see Rockefeller as a 
strong contender for the G.O.Presidential 
nomination in 1960,, noted well another 
old New York traditién: of his 48 prede- 
cessors, four (Martin Van Buren, Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin 
Roosevelt) went on to the White House. 
Five more were nominated for President, 
but lost. 


From leit: Secretary of State Caroline Simon, 
Chief Judge Albert Rockefeller, ex- 
Governor Harriman, Comptroller Arthur Levitt, 
ex-First Ladies Poletti and Harriman, Mrs. Rock- 
efeller, 


Conway, 


financing, a panel of 13 businessmen, la- 
bor leaders, university professors and in- 
surance actuaries. Their summary: the 
financing of the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance system is “sound, practical and 
appropriate.” 

By the council's arithmetic, the future 
bite schedule enacted by Congress last 
year—providing for a gradual increase to 
44% of the first $4,800 of income by 
1969—‘‘makes adequate provision” for es- 
timated future payments. This year OASI 
will pay out $9.7 billion, around $1 bil- 
lion more than it takes in, but it will still 
have nearly $21 billion in the kitty, and 
from 1960 on, income is expected to ex- 
ceed outgo “every year for many years 
into the future.” The advisory council’s 
real worry is that creeping inflation might 
make the payments worth disappointing- 
ly little by the time a young wage earner 
gets around to harvesting his share at age 
65. “The social security system,” warned 
the council, “has created for millions of 
Americans expectations regarding their fu- 
ture place in economic society. The defeat 
of beneficiaries’ expectations through in- 
flation would gravely imperil the stabili- 
ty of our social, political and economic 
institutions.” 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
The Fourth Force 


When the history of the 2oth century 
is written, last week is likely to prove one 
of its watersheds. For in the seven days 
which spanned 1958 and 1959, Western 
Europe began to flex its economic muscles 
for the first time in a decade, and took its 
biggest step toward unity since the death 
of Charlemagne 1,145 years ago. 

The simultaneous plunge into limited 
currency convertibility taken by ten Euro- 
pean nations (Time, Jan. 5) was a dra- 
matic measure of Europe's recovery from 
the catastrophic economic consequences 
of World War II. Part of Europe's new 
confidence in its own currency rested on a 
decreasing dominance of the dollar. Last 
year U.S. imports ran considerably above 
U.S. exports, with the result that $2.2 
billion in gold and half a billion in dollars 
flowed out of the U.S. into foreign treas- 
uries. Armed with increased gold reserves 
and with the knowledge that the German 
mark or Swiss franc is just about as 
desirable a currency as the inflation- 
dented U.S. dollar, all of Europe's trading 
nations felt strong enough to accompany 
Britain into convertibility and thereby to 
divide the risk of doing so. 

Virtually the only European voice raised 
against this dramatic step was that of 
British Labor Party Leader Hugh Gait- 
skell, who charged that it would make the 
pound “more vulnerable to speculation.” 
(At least part of Gaitskell’s fear came 
from his awareness that a Labor election 
victory, with its emphasis on welfare- 
state spending and other inflationary ac- 
tions, would probably weaken interna- 
tional confidence in the pound.) To the 
rest of Europe's politicians and money 
managers, the fact that their nations had 
at last begun to move toward full con- 
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vertibility was a source of pride and new 
hope. Glowed “the engineer of the West 
German miracle,”’ rotund Economics Min- 
ister Ludwig Erhard: “Who will blame 
me for feeling deep personal satisfaction? 
After all, it was I who eight years ago in 
a world of destruction, disorder and dis- 
belief called for convertibility. What did 
I get? Mockery and scorn. Yet of all con- 
ceivable forms of integration in the free 
world, free convertibility of currencies is 
the most fertile.” 

The Dream of the Franks. The timing 
of convertibility was largely determined 
by the other major event of the week, 
the planned birth on New Year's Day 
of the European Common Market. The 
boundaries of this new entity are roughly 
those of Charlemagne’s Europe (Charle- 
magne ruled more of Germany, but 
only half of Italy). But this new super 
customs union, among states which re- 
main politically sovereign, has a power 
potential undreamed of by the gth 
century Franks. The 166 million people of 
the Common Market nations produce 
more steel than Soviet Russia, do more 
of the world’s trade (one-fifth) than the 
U.S. No warrior hosts throng around the 
eight-story Brussels headquarters of the 
Common Market. Calm-voiced Walter 
Hallstein, 57, the onetime German law 
professor who is the Common Market's 
chief administrative officer, is no Charle- 
magne. But he has powerful weapons in 
the freely given adherence and common 
aspirations of the people of six nations. 

A Boon for Endive Growers. Getting 
off to a cautious start—they plan to spend 
12 to 15 years moving toward their ulti- 
mate goals of a common tariff wall, com- 
mon wage and tax levels and interchange- 
ability of workers—the members of the 
Common Market began last week by giv- 
ing one another's goods the benefit of 
relatively small tariff cuts (10% below 
the January 1957 level). Each nation 
agreed to raise its import quotas by 20%, 
or to a figure equal to 3% of its produc- 
tion of the same item. 

For some member nations last week’s 
changes caused little or no discomfort. 
West Germany, where Erhard had long 
ago cut most tariffs to the prescribed level 
or below, had little reason to fear new 
competition in its home markets, and 
every reason to hope to sell more auto- 
mobiles in France and Italy. For most of 
Benelux—and particularly for Belgium's 
2,000 endive growers, often forced to let 
their crops rot because of French import 
quotas—the coming of the Common Mar- 
ket promised to be an unalloyed boon. 

For France, whose industries have long 
been sheltered by high tariffs, the change- 
over was painful indeed (see below). 
Where everything else had failed, the 
birth of Little Europe had at last forced 
France to face up to economic reality. 

The Frogs’ Legs List. Important as the 
Common Market's economic goals were, 
the men who first conceived of the idea 
were chiefly interested in a political ob- 
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jective—the creation of a united Europe 
that would put an end to the destructive, 
century-old quarrel between France and 
Germany. It was this political goal that 
made the Common Market the emotional 
center of a bitter dispute. Britain, unwill- 
ing to join the Six because of its own 
Commonwealth tariff commitments, cried 
“discrimination” when some benefits of 
membership were denied it. The British 
were less concerned by the possible exclu- 
sion of their products from the Six than 
by the prospect that they would not be 
allowed to expand their sales within the 
Common Market as greatly as member 
nations would, This, said London, would 
be intolerable, and Britain would be forced 
to retaliate economically. 

Partly to take some of the steam out of 
the British threat. France’s De Gaulle last 
week completely abolished his country’s 
import quotas on some goo products. 
Some British businessmen, glumly concen- 
trating on the fact that France had re- 
tained quotas on automobiles and Scotch 
whisky, angrily labeled the whole lot “a 
snail and frogs’ legs list.” But German 
businessmen noted that more than 10% 
of the items in question were chemical 
products and that the others included 
tractors, refrigerators, cameras. 

For all their exaggerated fears, the Brit- 
ish had some cause for complaint. Steady 
progress toward free trade is vital to the 
economic health of the whole free world, 
and particularly so for a trading country 
like Britain. But it was Britain's own de- 
cision to stay outside the Common Mar- 
ket. Sooner or later, Britain would have 
to come to terms with it, for barring catas- 
trophe, the Common Market will one day 
take its place alongside the Soviet bloc, the 
dollar area and the sterling area as a 
fourth great force in the world economy. 
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FRANCE 
The Hard Course 


“I expected better of the general,” 
snapped a longtime Parisian Gaullist last 
week. “The least we can say is that we are 
surprised and hurt,”” wailed the National 
Federation of Veteran Prisoners of War. 
Charles de Gaulle, by his actions last 
weck, dramatically refuted those critics 
who say that he uses high-sounding rheto- 
ric to avoid taking unpopular action. 

De Gaulle was racing against the clock, 
hustling to reshape French political and 
economic life before the expiration of the 
special powers he has exercised since last 
June. Keenly aware that he will lose the 
right to legislate by simple decree once he 
is formally inducted as President this 
week (see below), De Gaulle spent the 
last days of his premiership grinding out 
laws so distasteful to France's vested in- 
terests that no government of the Fourth 
Republic had ever dared to adopt them. 

Moment of Truth. De Gaulle’s im- 
mense but simple ambition was to put 
France's economy “really and basically in 
order.” Explaining his plans in a radio 
broadcast. he insisted that the only way 
France could hope to achieve long-term 
prosperity was on a foundation of vérité 
et sévérité. The vérité was to be found in 
his abolition of scores of cushions, sub- 
sidies, favors and discriminations that 
have concealed the realities of the French 
economy even from the French them- 
selves. The sévérité would soon be plain 
on every price tag. 

France’s heavy budget was based on an 
unhappy recognition that the costly war 
in Algeria would go on. It also reflected 
an awareness of France's deepening reces- 
sion—83% of France's manufacturers 
have cut back production in recent 
months. De Gaulle reckoned that France 
must increase its investment in housing 
and industry in 1959, and must continue 
the economic development of Algeria. Yet 
if De Gaulle’s 17.5¢% devaluation of the 
franc (Time, Jan. 5) is to achieve its pur- 
pose of making French products inter- 
nationally competitive, France cannot af- 
ford another round of inflation. De Gaulle’s 
solution to this economic Chinese puzzle 
was to devise a 1959 budget that increased 
government investment by almost $500 
million, yet sliced the anticipated deficit 
from $2.5 billion to $1.2 billion. The 
trick: a massive slash in government sub- 
sidies and social benefits, accompanied by 
a $625 million increase in taxes. 

Beautiful Name. Every Frenchman, 
rich or poor, peasant or city dweller, 
would feel the effect. Without food sub- 
sidies the price of bread would rise 6%. 
milk 59%. macaroni 10%. Without govern- 
ment subsidies to nationalized industries 
cigarettes, coal, electricity and train tick- 
ets would be more expensive. For all veter- 
ans, except those over 65 or with more 
than 50% disability, there would be no 
more pensions. (“This is to give new value 
to the beautiful name of veteran,” en- 
thused Veterans Minister Edmond Mi- 
chelet.) For farmers there would be no 
more subsidies for the planting of olive 
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trees. and there would be higher taxes on 
tractor fuel and tools. 

For France's well-to-do. traditionally 
among the world’s most adroit tax evaders 
there would be sharply increased income 
taxes and a new method of assessment 
according to “external signs of wealth.” 
Regardless of what a taxpayer may de- 
clare. the government will add $1,200 to 
his taxable income if he has a maid, about 
$1,300 if he has a small car less than five 
years old, another $1.200 for each race- 
horse he owns. And if a man is unwary 
enough to possess more than six such ex- 
ternal signs of wealth, the assessors will 
automatically double all their arbitrary 
additions to his income. 

Harsh Proposition. De Gaulle, and his 
conservative Finance Minister Antoine Pi- 
nay (a small-town tanner before entering 
politics) added two other anti-inflationary 
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controls. To keep wages in line, they abol- 
ished the old system of pegging salaries to 
the cost-of-living index—though to com- 
pensate France’s poor for increased food 
costs they decreed a 5.5% raise in the 
minimum wage. And by the removal of 
import quotas on a wide list of products. 
France’s manufacturers would be exposed 
to so much foreign competition that it 
would be difficult for them to raise prices. 

Had these measures of “truth and se- 
verity” been proposed by anyone but De 
Gaulle, France would surely have been in 
for a vicious round of strikes, profiteering 
and social unrest. De Gaulle himself, de- 
spite his prestige, probably could not have 
dared subject them to parliamentary de- 
bate. As it was, the prevailing French 
response seemed to be one of pained resig- 
nation rather than revolt. In France's 
mood of renewed national pride, and of 
reluctant awareness of peril, Paris’ Le 
Monde pointed the moral; “There is no 
reform without effort and no recovery 
without sacrifice.” 


The General's Pick 


When the gold ribbon and Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor is draped around 
his neck this weck. General Charles de 
Gaulle will formally become President of 
France for the next seven years. Only then 
will De Gaulle officially name his succes 
sor as Premier. But, noting that would-be 
Cabinet ministers were all beating a path 
to the same office, Paris pundits were sure 
that the job would go to short (5 ft. 5 
in.), elegant Justice Minister Michel 
Debré, 46. 

Debré, the able lawyer chiefly responsi- 
ble for writing the constitution of De 
Gaulle’s Fifth Republic, is known in 
Gaullist circles as “the most faithful of 
the faithful.” A practising Roman Catho- 
lic of partly Jewish ancestry, Debré has 
been a Gaullist since he escaped from a 
World War II Nazi prison camp to join 
the French Resistance. Mildness is not his 
style. Under the Fourth Republic. his 
ferocious attacks on the old parliamentary 
system both in France's Senate and in 
his weekly Messenger of Anger won him 
the nickname of Pére Colére—roughly, Old 
Man Fury. 

Roman Style. Despite an intellectual 
background—his father is president of the 
French Medical Academy—Debré is a 
single-minded, fire-eating French national- 
ist. One of France's loudest opponents of 
the ill-fated European Defense Commu- 
nity, he has long been vocally suspicious 
of U.S. policy toward France, still opposes 
the idea of European political unity in- 
herent in the Common Market. He be- 
lieves that De Gaulle’s mandate was not 
a right-wing but a nationalist phenome- 
non. He would like to see De Gaulle func- 
tion as a kind of Roman-style elected 
dictator-with-a-time-limit. In this he is 
more extreme than De Gaulle himself. But 
as Premier, Debré will have far less power 
than his predecessors; he will even have 
to share with De Gaulle the power of 
naming Cabinet ministers. 

In picking a Cabinet together, De 
Gaulle and Debré are expected to keep 
much of De Gaulle’s present team in 
office; Antoine Pinay as Finance Minister, 
capable Career Diplomat Maurice Couve 
de Murville as Foreign Minister, and safe 
Civil Servant Emile Pelletier as Interior 
Minister. One likely departure is Minister 
of State Guy Mollet, whose Socialist Party 
dislikes De Gaulle’s new austerity budget. 
Mollet talks of the need to create a loyal 
opposition, so that resentment particularly 
among the workers, can be expressed 
through others than the Communists. 

What Will Jacques Do? The question 
that most piqued Parisian curiosity at 
week’s end was what would happen to 
Jacques Soustelle, the fiery “wrecker of 
Cabinets” who masterminded the revolt 
that led to De Gaulle’s return to power. 
Ambitious Jacques Soustelle clearly felt 
he deserved one of the senior Cabinet 
posts—Defense, Foreign Affairs or Interior 
—rather than his present Ministry of In- 
formation. But the widespread (and pos- 
sibly exaggerated) suspicion of his tactics 
and his intentions makes many fear the 
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prospect that as head of the Interior he 
would control the police. When newsmen 
queried him on his prospects, Anthropolo- 
gist Soustelle gloomily quipped: “Perhaps 
I will go back to Mexico and my Aztecs.” 


Notes on Survival 

A police dossier on Joseph Joanovici 
might read something like this: 

“Born in 1905 in Kishinev in the Bal- 
kans, the son of Isaac and Zelta Haia, 
who were killed later that year in a po- 
grom. Aliases: Juanesky, Jouanneau, Joi- 
nov, Innovici, Joinou, Joseph Levy. Em- 
ployment: ragpicker, scrap metal dealer, 
entrepreneur, double agent. Has been a 
citizen of Rumania and the Soviet Union, 
but now claims to be a stateless person. 
Wanted for swindling, nonpayment of 
taxes, contempt of court, illegal exit. 
Physical description: short, pudgy, grey- 
haired, looks vaguely like Alfred Hitch- 
cock.” 

Mile-Long Queues. In 1927 Joseph 
Joanovici emerged from the obscurity of 
the Balkans to settle down in the Parisian 
suburb of Clichy. In twelve years he pro- 
gressed from a ragpicker’s cart to become 
a millionaire and one of France's top scrap 
metal dealers. At the outbreak of World 
War II, 34-year-old Joanovici tried to 
enlist in the French army. Turned down 
because he was still a Rumanian national, 
he sent his personal check for $3,000 to 
War Minister Edouard Daladier to help 
the war effort. 

When the Nazis marched into Paris, 
Joanovici sought to avoid the concentra- 
tion camps by taking out Soviet citizen- 
ship papers (the Nazi-Soviet pact was not 
yet broken). Taunted later for this, Joano- 
vici snapped: “So, is it a crime? There 
were queues a mile long outside the Rus- 
sian embassy.” 

When Germany attacked Russia in 
1941, nimble Joanovici became a Rumani- 
an again by the simple process of buying 
back his papers from a Vichy French pass- 
port official. Later he declared himself a 
stateless person. Soon the Nazis were 
knocking at his door, not to arrest him, 
but to beg humbly for his help, Germany 
was short of scrap, and Joanovici could 
supply it. 

“How could I refuse?” he asked rhe- 
torically, “If I had said no, the Germans 
would just have taken it for nothing.” So 
Joseph said yes and, as the chief German 
scrap agent in France, made a fortune 
variously estimated from $16 million to 
$84 million. Once, because of a delivery 
of defective copper scrap, he was thrown 
into prison for a few months, but he 
bribed his guards, and his cell was well 
stocked with foie gras and smoked salmon. 

Aryan Businessman. The Nazis let him 
out again and, back in his old job, Joseph 
Joanovici became “a state within a state.” 
His payroll included Vichy officials, Gesta- 
po agents, profiteers, speculators, fences, 
gangsters. He once explained the niceties 
of his profession: “I had lunch with the 
Vichy official whose job it was to see that 
all businesses were run by Aryans. He 
noticed I spoke with an accent and asked 
me where I was born. I told him I would 
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like to give him money regularly, as a 
contribution to the Red Cross.” 

Joanovici, in the classic fashion of those 
who reinsure, did not neglect the other 
side: he contributed heavily to the French 
resistance, claims to have saved thousands 
of Jews from deportation. Resistance 
Leader Albert Bayet testified that “Joano- 
vici supplied us with arms without which 
the 1944 Paris uprising could not have 
occurred.” In the confusion of the libera- 
tion of France, Joseph even got a “‘certif- 
icate of honor’ as a “resistance fighter 
without uniform,” from the hands of 
Robert Lecourt, who became France's 
Minister of Justice. Police agents sent to 
investigate Joanovici later turned up as 
officers in his manifold companies. 

A Staggering Fine. In 1949 his luck 
wavered, Found guilty in Paris of specu- 
lation, tax evasion and “‘illicit profit- 
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making,” Joanovici was sentenced to five 
years in prison and fined a staggering 
billion francs (roughly $3,000,000). After 
serving two years, he was let out but con- 
fined to the small southern city of Mende 
(pop. 7,700) in one of the most impov- 
erished areas of France. Within months, 
Mende was a boom town. A telephone 
operator had to be hired whose sole job 
was handling Joanovici’s calls to world 
capitals. His monthly phone bill ran to 
600,000 francs; he spent 30,000 francs 
daily on entertaining; he contributed 
heavily to local sports and charities and 
was on the best of terms with everyone, 
from the prefect to the policeman as- 
signed to guard him. 

Regularly every month Joanovici sent 
off a check for a million frances to the 
French treasury, boasted: “I am France's 
most conscientious taxpayer!’’ Admitted 
a business rival: “Armed simply with a 
telephone, Joanovici practically controlled 
the world price of copper scrap.” 

In November 1957 Joanovici got 
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police permission to pay a visit to his 
mistress in Paris. He was not seen again; 
but the Minister of the Interior re- 
ceived a letter in which Joanovici “re- 
gretfully announced” that “I am _ not 
able to earn enough money to reimburse 
the state . . . therefore I am compelled 
to leave France.” Days after his de- 
parture, the police unearthed a vast finan- 
cial scandal: groups of businessmen had 
looted a billion francs from the treasury 
by obtaining tax rebates on nonexistent 
metals and other goods. Said the chief 
accused, one Pierre Bercque: “I was just 
a cog in the machine. The real boss of our 
outfit was Joanovici.” 

Joanovici was reported seen in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Egypt. But he turned 
up in Haifa, Israel, in a small group of 
Jewish refugees arriving by plane from 
Morocco. He gave his name as Joseph 
Levy. “All ten of the passengers on the 
plane had passports in the name of Joseph 
Levy,” he adds with a grin. 

Initialed Gown. At his sister’s mod- 
est two-room flat in Haifa he became a 
pampered guest, lounging about in a blue 
dressing gown initialed J.J. Israel has no 
extradition treaty with France, and under 
Israel's sweeping Law of the Return, 
Joanovici was confident of obtaining 
Israeli citizenship. But Joanovici’s acute 
perceptions were getting a bit blurred: 
he had forgotten that, since the Suez 
invasion, France and Israel have become 
the staunchest allies, and that a dubious 
new immigrant would not weigh impor- 
tantly in the scales against reasons of 
state. After 14 months of legal wrangling, 
the Israeli government ruled against Joan- 
ovici, and he was put aboard a ship bound 
for Marseille, with the unusual distinction 
of being the only one in a million Jewish 
immigrants to Israel ever to be expelled. 

Last week at Marseille, besieged by 
French police, Joanovici at first petulant- 
ly refused to set foot on French soil. But 
at last, after a conference with his lawyer, 
he walked down the gangplank smoking a 
fat cigar. smiling pudgily for the photog- 
raphers. To reporters he said airily: “I 
have no fears because I have confidence 
in French justice.” To a welcoming friend, 
he muttered an aside: “Don't worry— 
I'll get out of it again.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
"Dickie" on Top 


WILL 1959 BE MOUNTBATTEN’S YEAR? 
cried a headline in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
London Sunday Express. Next morning 
Admiral of the Fleet Louis Francis Albert 
Victor Nicholas, first Earl Mountbatten 
of Burma, walked into his office as First 
Sea Lord, waving the Sunday Express, 
beamed matter-of-factly: “The Beaver’s 
attacking me again—I must be due for a 
promotion.” Within 48 hours came the 
announcement: next July, when R.A.F. 
Marshal Sir William Dickson retires, Lord 
Mountbatten will become Chief of the 
Defense Staff, top military man over all 
Britain's services. 

Not everyone cheered the news, and 
realizing that they would not, the Tory 
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To some, a bad name. 


government shrewdly timed the announce- 
ment for the holiday season when mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were out 
of town. To the royal family, “Dickie” 
Mountbatten is a favorite blood relation 
(he is both Elizabeth’s cousin and Philip's 
uncle); to Britain’s political leaders, who 
keep advancing him, he is a diplomat- 
sailor with charm, foresight and savvy; to 
his fellow officers he is courageous and 
capable; to the newspaper-reading pub- 
lic he is part hero, part legend, handsome 
and dashing. But to some diehard Tories, 
Mountbatten is a bad word. 

The Critics. They think Mountbatten 
both arrogant and vain, criticize his habit 
of showing up last at meetings, when they 
say he grabs attention with just that little 
extra disturbance that the final arrival 
can create. They complain that Lady 
Mountbatten, the former Edwina Ashley, 
is a Socialist and a “do-gooder.” By oth- 
er critics, Mountbatten will always be re- 
membered as the last Viceroy of India, 
who cooperated with the Labor govern- 
ment in presiding over the breakup of 
the British Empire. 

Lord Beaverbrook holds other grudges 
against Mountbatten. He blames him for 
planning the ill-starred World War II raid 
on Dieppe, in which 3,369 of Beaver- 
brook’s fellow Canadians were casualties. 
But the feeling goes deeper. Noel Cow- 
ard’s wartime movie Jn Which We Serve 
was built around his friend Mountbat- 
ten’s own heroism as commander of the 
destroyer Kelly. Beaverbrook blames 
Mountbatten for not getting Coward to 
delete a shot of drowning sailors, in which 
a copy of the Daily Express floats by, 
with its famed 1939 headline: THERE WILL 
BE NO WAR THIS YEAR. 

The Career. Against such criticism, and 
the suspicion of favoritism that always at- 
taches to a man who succeeds despite a 
distinguished name, Mountbatten rose 
from destroyer commander to Combined 
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Operations Chief to Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Southeast Asia, to Viceroy. He 
might then have had a political career. 
But there was one post he really coveted. 
His father, German Prince Louis of Bat- 
tenberg (the family name. before it was 
Anglicized to Mountbatten), was forced 
out in 1914 as Britain’s First Sea Lord be- 
cause of his German origin. One day in 
1955 Dickie Mountbatten sat down 
proudly in his father’s old chair at the 
Admiralty. 

As First Sea Lord, Mountbatten pushed 
ahead with the “Dreadnought” project to 
build a fleet of British nuclear subma- 
rines. On his new appointment, many 
Britons would agree with London’s Spec- 
tator, which last week congratulated the 
Tory government “on ignoring prejudice, 
political considerations and pressure from 
the popular press and [its] own party in 
appointing the best man to the job.” 


Old Man's View 


Puffing on a pipe in his book-lined living 
room in Cherry Cottage, Buckingham- 
shire, Clement Attlee, old soldier (a major 
in World War I) and mild-seeming archi- 
tect of Britain’s 1945 Labor revolution, 
was in a mood to speak out; he was under 
the impression that the go-minute inter- 
view would not be shown on TV until 
after his death, But last week, as a result 
of some “fast talking” by his interviewer 
(and old friend) Francis Williams, Lord 
Attlee agreed to a 45-minute version to be 
shown over the BBC on his 76th birthday. 
Among his tart but mellow observations 
on the men he has known 

Stanley Baldwin: “In his way, you 
know, [he] was a great parliamentarian. 
I mean, he played on the House with very 
great skill. If there was anything awk- 
ward, he'd get up and talk about airy 
nothings. Nothing whatever to do with it. 
But he'd soothe the House.” 

Ramsay MacDonald: “Curious bird. 
He had a kind of Highland aloofness. You 
never quite knew where he was. Always 
rather apt to impress on you the whole 
burden of the world was on [him].” 

Neville Chamberlain: “Always struck 
me as a rather cold fish. I mean he had a 
look on his face—a sneer. I don’t know 
whether it was intended.” 

Winston Churchill: “A great parlia- 
mentary figure, but not a great parliamen- 
tarian. He never took the trouble to 
understand procedure. He always had a 
general idea that he might talk whenever 
he pleased . . . I once had to say: ‘I must 
remind the Right Honorable Gentleman 
that a monologue is not a decision.” .. . 
What Winston always requires is some 
strong people round him saying, ‘Don’t be 
a fool over this.’ I remember Lloyd 
George saying to me once, apropos of 
something, ‘There's Winston—he’s got ten 
ideas on this and one of them is right— 
but he never knows which it is.’ ” 

Ernest Bevin: “He always professed 
he never understood the ‘Ouse very much. 
But he'd get across aJl right. Provided he 
could be himself. But the danger was 
occasionally he'd want to read a Foreign 
Office brief. It was quite fatal.” 





The French War Leaders in 1940: 
“Weygand looked like a little rat in a trap 
—caught. Pétain looked like a great old 
image. Darlan trying to show the bluff 
sailor. And the politicians snatching at 
everything. I thought they were a hope- 
less lot.” 

The German Generals: “A futile lot, I 
thought. Lacking in will and lacking in 
execution. How they failed to bump off 
Hitler with the opportunity they had, I 
don't know.” 

De Gaulle: “A very good fellow. I re- 
viewed his book and I said then, General 
de Gaulle is a very good soldier and a very 
bad politician. He wrote back to me say- 
ing, ‘I have come to the conclusion that 
politics are too serious a matter to be left 
to the politicians.’ ” 

Governor General Jinnah of Pakistan: 
“IT knew him as long ago as 1927. I never 
liked Jinnah. I don’t think he was very 
genuine, you know.” 

Molotov: “Molotov only laughed with 
his mouth, not his eyes.” 

Roosevelt: “I think he had been 
brought up to think of us as a colonial 
imperialist power. I don’t think he really 
understood European politics much. I 
don’t think any American did, much.” 

Truman: “One of the best. He didn’t 
know much to start, but he learned very 
quickly. Very courageous fellow.” 

Eisenhower: “Ike? Oh, a very good 
fellow. Extremely good diplomat. Man to 
get ‘em all working together. A man of 
courage. Not a great soldier. . . I begged 
him not to [go into politics]. I said, since 
George Washington none of your soldiers 
have made very good politicians. I said 
the most successful was Harrison; he died 
within three months.”* 





*% Soon after riding on a white horse to his in- 


augural on a miserable day, General William 


Henry (“Old Tippecanoe’) Harrison got caught 
in the rain while out walking, died of pneumonia 
one month after taking office, 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


1% Socialism 

When Wladyslaw Gomulka was swept 
into power in the 1956 Warsaw upheaval, 
one of his first concessions was to abolish 
forced collectivization of agriculture and 
let peasants go back to farming their own 
land in their old individual way. So swift 
was the rush to private ownership that 
within weeks collective farms had all but 
disappeared from the Polish countryside. 

Ever since, Communist Gomulka has 
been trying vainly to lure the peasants 
back into what his government calls ‘‘co- 
operatives.” Biggest lures: fat, long-term 
loans to any group that wants to socialize 
itself; cut-rate machinery and fertilizer, 
plus state money to buy livestock and 
state land if needed. As a result, 499 col- 
lectives were formed in 1958—but in the 
same year 470 were dissolved. Typical 
example: five farmers near Warsaw an- 
nounced that they intended to form a 
cooperative farm. The government lent 
them funds to buy pigs and offered land 
to raise them on. Starting with eight 
brood sows in February, the farmers sold 
the fattened litters in October, made a 
handsome profit, paid back the govern- 
ment loan, gave back the land, dissolved 
the collective and went back to private 
farming. Polish officials wryly call such 
operations “milk” collectives—collectives 
that milk the government. 

Between a cagey, determined peasantry 
on one side and the knowledge that 
Nikita Khrushchev must think this is a 
poor way to run a socialist country, Go- 
mulka must do a delicate dance. Just be- 
fore his Moscow trip last fall, he pro- 
claimed that renewed collectivization “is 
inevitable.” Immediately, private farmers 
began slaughtering livestock to avoid 
being forced to turn it over to the state. 
They sold so many calves on the open 
market that Poland, glutted with meat in 
1958, faces a meat shortage in 1959. 

In a desperate effort to stop the trend, 
the government announced last week that 
it would pay up to 36% higher prices for 
compulsory livestock deliveries. But the 
government’s prices are still far below the 
free market prices. Gomulka is caught in 
a dilemma: he cannot go on as a leader of 
a socialist country whose farm sector is 
only 1% socialist; yet every time he 
breathes too strongly in the socialist di- 
rection, the peasantry resists. 

Hungary, which also freed its farmers 
from collectives at the time of the 1956 
revolution, has lured more of them back. 
Partly, in the melancholy wake of the 
Soviet suppression, Hungarians feel re- 
signed to getting along with their Com- 
munist masters. By boosting Hungary's 
investment in agriculture and by funnel- 
ing two-thirds of the funds straight into 
the collective farms, Communist Boss Ja- 
nos Kadar has managed to bring roughly 
17% of Hungary's land and peasants once 
more under collectivization. But it is slow 
going, and Hungary remains, after Poland, 
the most “hesitant” Soviet-bloc country 
in socializing its agriculture. 
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INDIA 


American Taj 

With a press of a button, the wife of 
the U.S. ambassador started the foun- 
tains going, and one by one, led by Prime 
Minister Nehru and his daughter Indira, 
the distinguished guests made their way 
by the dancing water. They mounted the 
great marble steps, crossed the terrace 
paved with smooth white pebbles from 
the banks of the Ganges, passed beyond a 
series of slender golden columns, and dis- 
appeared behind the great golden-studded 
white screen. Then came the inspection 
of the air-conditioned offices with their 


each finished piece transported by Indian 
artisans from makeshift workshops on 
the grounds. Stone himself was awe-struck 
by the result. “Breathtaking,” he would 
say to visitors. “Simply beautiful, simply 
beautiful.” 

Compared to the other new embassies 
in the diplomatic enclave of New Delhi 
set up by Nehru, it is. About the only 
people who ever had any serious objec- 
tions to it were its chief occupants, 
Ambassador and Mrs. Ellsworth Bunker. 
Bunker, a man of conservative tastes, 
complained about the lacy grille that 
covered the great expanse of glass, plain- 
tively said, “I want to see the blue 





T. S. Satyan 


Mrs. BunKER & Embassy SERVANTS’ QUARTERS IN New DELHI 
Never before was there anything like it. 


doors of teak, the elaborate servants’ 
quarters, the great aluminum = shade 
through which the sunlight filters into 
dappled patterns below. “I was en- 
chanted.” said the Prime Minister, and 
the Indian newspapers spoke glowingly 
of “a dreamlike, haunting beauty and 
an atmosphere of romance.” With that, 
the new, $2,400,000 U.S. embassy in New 
Delhi was finally open to the public and 
ready for business. 

"The Finest Architect." Never before 
had the U.S. Government gone to such 
length to impress a foreign country with 
an embassy. As architect, it hired Edward 
Stone (Time Cover, March 31), designer 
of the American Pavilion at the Brussels 
Fair. The building was dubbed the Taj 
Maria* for Stone’s wife (“Mr. Stone is 
the finest architect in the world,” says 
she), and the embassy does capture much 
of the magnificence of an ancient Indian 
taj. As in the temples and palaces of 
old, most of the work was done by hand, 


* After the Taj Mahal, named for Mumtaz 
Mahal, adored wife of the Mogul Emperor 
Shah Jahan, 


sky.” Mrs. Bunker, who not long ago 
began promoting long-handled brooms for 
Indian sweepers—and thus closely resem- 
bled the character in The Ugly American 
called “the woman who unbent the backs 
ot our people’—had even more serious 
things to grumble about. 

"Can You Believe It?" With all that 
gold out front, she said, why should the 
servants live in squalor in the back? 
Harking back to the days when she tri- 
umphantly introduced cold running water 
into the servants’ quarters of the U.S. 
embassy in Argentina, she demanded big- 
ger rooms, toilets and even balconies, 
instead of the sparse quarters that Euro- 
peans customarily provide for their help 
in India. “Can you believe it?” said she. 
“They weren't even going to have chim- 
neys for their stoves.’’ Harriet Bunker's 
crusade cost an extra $250,000, probably 
delayed the completion of the building 
200 days. But it was worth it. “This 
is a real landmark,” said one Indian last 
week. He was talking not about the jewel- 
like chancery itself, but the motel-like 
adjoining servants’ quarters, the like of 
which New Delhi has never seen. 
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SIKKIM 
Land of the Uphill Devils 


Down through the years, as the zing 
of arrows gave way to the boom of the 
bomb, the people who live on the roof 
of the world never complained about all 
the noise down below. All they asked was 
to be left alone. Except for the occasional 
call by Lowell Thomas or somebody look- 
ing for the Abominable Snowman, they 
got their wish. Down below, Hannibal and 
Hitler, Socrates and Sinatra flashed by; 
high in the Himalayas, ignorant and inno- 
cent of it all, the people went right on 
hunting snow leopards, dodging devils and 
waiting for the reincarnation of their 
uncles. 

In 1950 the Chinese Communists con- 
quered Tibet, and slowly the centuries be- 
gan to topple in on the states that form a 
buffer between Red China and India. In 
Bhutan the age of the wheel began. In 
Nepal the politics became as complicated 
as the most confused European parlia- 
mentary coalition. History even came to 
Sikkim. 

Linked by road only to India, little Sik- 
kim, the size of Delaware, has managed to 
preserve its identity across the centuries. 
Its 140,000 inhabitants lead a happy-go- 
lucky life amid oranges, orchids and 4,000 
species of rhododendrons, in lush emerald 
valleys beneath 28,146-ft. Kanchenjunga, 
the world’s third highest mountain, and 
Sikkim’s “protecting deity of the snowy 
ranges.” 

Dollhouse Revolution. What happens 
in Tibet has always echoed in Sikkim. 
Tibetans began to migrate across the 
Himalayan peaks into Sikkim in the 14th 
century, and in 1642 Sikkim came for- 
mally under Tibetan influence. The Brit- 
ish took over Sikkim in 1860, but even 
today, members of the ruling Maharajah’s 
family traditionally marry Tibetans, and 
Buddhism is Sikkim’s official religion, even 
though three-fourths of the Sikkimese 
people are Nepalese by descent and Hindu 
in worship. 

When India got its independence from 
the British in 1947, so did Sikkim. For a 
while the Sikkimese tried to run their own 
show. But one day in 1949, peasants in 
their high boots and yakskin suits sur- 
rounded the Maharajah’s yellow palace at 
Gangtok (pop. 7,000), a capital of doll- 
like houses with blue pagoda roofs, 
perched precariously 6,000 ft. up a moun- 
tain. In a bloodless revolution, they got 
their demands for an elected national 
council and an end to tax collection by 
landlords. But after a 29-day experiment 
in democracy, the Maharajah dispatched 
an S OS to India. 

In came Indian troops, and a dewan or 
Prime Minister furnished by India. When 
the Reds seized neighboring Tibet, India 
made Sikkim a protectorate, posted troops 
on the Tibetan border to prevent the 
smuggling of Communist propaganda in 
mule trains, required all visitors to Sik- 
kim to give two weeks’ notice before get- 
ting clearance to enter the country. 

Naked Pink Lady. To this day, Sik- 
kim’s mountain climbers lift one flap on 
their fur caps, the better to hear the devils 
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; H. Vyarwal 
MAHARAJAH OF SIKKIM 


Hannibal, Hitler and Sinatra flashed by. 


that always go uphill, never down. Lamas 
stage skeleton dances to drive away evil 
spirits. The country has no newspapers, 
and mail goes by pony express. There are 
no lawyers, because the government thinks 
that lawyers stir up more trouble than 
they are worth. A magistrate hears both 
sides of an argument, makes his judg- 
ment. Crime is so rare that there are 
never more than 15 prisoners in jail. 
The ruling Maharajah, 65-year-old Sir 
Tashi Namgyal, is the eleventh in a line of 
consecrated Lama rulers. He leaves poli- 
tics to others. A shy, untraveled man with 
a pinched face and faint mustache, a deli- 
cate porcelain figurine who goes about in 
green-tinted glasses, Tibetan cap and a 
golden bakkhu (robe), the Maharajah 
paints Sikkim’s misty peaks and glaciers 
in a surprisingly abstract style. Recently 
he had a “vision” of the Abominable 
Snowman, put him on canvas skinny, 
jet-black creature with a red face, carry- 
ing a naked pink lady across the peaks of 











the Himalayas. When he is not painting, 
he is praying. “His Majesty,” an aide re- 
ports, “gets up at the most incredible hours 
of the morning to clang the cymbals.” 

The real power in the palace is 35-year- 
old Maharaj Kumar (crown prince) Pal- 
den Thondup Namgyal, who was educated 
in India, and then spent several years in a 
Buddhist lamasery as a reincarnation of 
his uncle (who had been an abbot). The 
handsome young prince wheels over the 
country’s 57 miles of navigable roads in a 
pink Mercedes and has imported a fleet of 
Mercedes trucks for the government. 

Watch Against Evil. Ironically, it is 
the dewan sent in from India who leads 
the battle against “evil outside influences.” 
The present dewan, buoyant N. K. Rus- 
tomji, spent 18 years in Britain, but has 
become so attached to his work that he 
walks around Sikkimese style in a gleam- 
ing, embroidered bakkhu with a Great 
Dane said by the Sikkimese to be a rein- 
carnation of Albert Einstein. The dewan 
considers his main task to be “the Sik- 
kimization” of Sikkim—the attempt to 
preserve Sikkim’s culture and _ identity 
from too much Tibetan or Chinese influ- 
ence. The Indians are also pushing a 
$7,000,000 seven-year plan to modernize 
Sikkim’s covered-wagon transport, build 
schools and roads. 

The dewan worries about Sikkimese 
students who copy “some cute design” 
from an Indian magazine. ‘“‘We must 
watch very carefully,” he warns. Both he 
and the crown prince are aware of usher- 
ing in the 20th century too rapidly. When 
Gangtok’s first movie house opened a few 
years back, Sikkim’s young people took 
one look and promptly went out and en- 
gaged in drunken brawls and prostitution, 
The movie was closed down. 


THE ALLIES 

No, No, No 

“The war over Berlin will not take 
place,” proclaimed West Berlin's Mayor 
Willy Brandt last week. Though conced- 
ing that “many critical moments” must 
be expected in 1959, Socialist Brandt 
based his confident forecast on three suc- 
cessive victories won in the last weeks of 
1958: 1) West Berlin’s municipal elec- 
tion, in which Communists got less than 
2% of the vote; 2) West Germany’s 
demonstration of solid economic support 
to the beleaguered city; and 3) the West- 
ern Allies’ united stand against Khru- 
shchev's proposal for their withdrawal. 

The third and most decisive of these 
victories, foreshadowed at the recent 
NATO session in Paris, became official last 
week when the U.S., Britain and France, 
in different but “convergent” notes, re- 
jected Khrushchev’s proposals for all oc- 
cupying nations to withdraw from a “free 
Berlin,” which would then be isolated 110 
miles inside the Iron Curtain. The obli- 
gation to protect the freedom of more 
than 2,000,000 West Berliners, the notes 
said, “is a right and responsibility sol- 
emnly accepted by the three Western 
powers.” But, they added, if Khrushchev 
will abandon the “menace” of his six- 
month timetable, the three would be ready 
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... lets you 


At day’s end your Chrysler invites 
you to relax. The optional Swivel Seat 
turns into the car with you. You 
lounge in your own private world. 
Solid, quiet, compact. Tasteful colors 
and fabrics and clear tempered safety 
glass windows surround you. 

As you ease through town traffic 
you can appraise Chrysler’s new 
Golden Lion engine. Strong and silent, 
it is even more efficient than last 
year’s economy winner. 


ye 


relax before you 


On the expressway, Chrysler’s Auto- 
Pilot brings you true behind-the- 
wheel relaxation. This optional driver- 
assist holds your speed and warns if 
you go too fast. It also lets you cruise 
steadily, uphill and down, with your 
foot off the accelerator. 

Flick on the lights as dusk gathers 
around you. Touch a button and be 
with music. This is when driving is at 
its best. Just you and your new 
Chrysler humming the miles aside. 








ustry: Chrysler New Yorker -door hardtop in Lustre-Bond Spun Yellou 


get home 


Some day very soon, take one of 
Chrysler’s 15 new models out on the 
road for a few hours. 

The manufacturer's suggested retail price 
appears on every new Chrysler model 
in your dealer’s showroom. These prices 
will show you that Chrysler sets the 


standard for enduring value. 


LION-HEARTED 





f 


Paris or (_] Buenos Aires 





["] Monte Carlo or () Vifia del Mar 





(] Tibet or () Bolivia 





) Epsom Downs or (] B. A. 


"] Greece or (_} Peru 


Youre nota 
world traveler 
until you can 
name these 

S places! 


You're right if you checked every 
name on the right! You can see them 
in one exciting trip to South America 
and your Travel Agent can show you 
how to get the most for your dollar. 

South America offers you a variety 
of fun, and prices which are much 
lower than those at home, and 30° 
off on air fares that take you down 
one coast and back the other. 

On popular “‘host”’ tours, you are 
met at every stop by someone who 
acts as your local guide. One 21-day 
tour visits 7 cities. You fly DC-7s 
and DC-6Bs with Pan Am via Rio 
to Buenos Aires . . . and home via 
Lima over the routes of Panagra, 
Pan Am and National. Only $937 
from Miami includes your 12,000- 
mile air fare, drives to and from 
airports, superior rooms with 
private bath at the best hotels, 
sightseeing with your English- 
speaking guide. 

Your Travel Agent offers many 
tours which make your time go 
further as well as your money. For 
free folders, see your Travel Agent or 
Pan Am. Or write Mr. Don Wilson, 
Panagra, Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Room 4460, Chrysler Bldg., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PANAGRA 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 





Norway or [_] Chile 





Italy or (-) Ecuador 





(_] Madrid or () Lima 









Rot cken 
BerLIn'’s WILLY BRANDT 
The word: confidence. 


Berlin’s status as 
larger German settlement 
elections and reunification. 

It was the British, hitherto the politest, 
who delivered the sharpest retort to the 
insulting distortions of history implicit 
in Khrushchev's Berlin note. With tongue 


to discuss part of a 


involving free 


in cheek, the British wondered why, 
among other historical documents, the 
Russians did not mention the 1939 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact which “made 
the outbreak of war inevitable,”’ called 


Munich a lesson in appeasement to heed 


in Berlin now, and cuttingly recalled that 


because the Soviet Union had failed to 
honor the freedom of religion, press 
speech and voting promised in the 1945 


“some 2,000.000 Ger- 
mans have left East Germany rather than 
endure any longer the social system which 
exists there.” 


RED CHINA 
Leap Forward, Drop Back 


According to the Red Chinese them- 
selves, 1958 was a bumper year down on 
the communal farm: 375 million tons of 
grain produced, more than double the 1957 
output, The farmers of Yunnan province 
were reported floundering in grain. With 
storehouses bulging. tubs of wheat had to 
be crammed inside peasants 


Potsdam agreement 


homes. 

The rejoicing over this “great leap for- 
ward” could hardly be heard last week in 
Red China's cities. Reason: city dwellers 
had just been told that, despite the talk 
record yield, their grain rations had 
been cut. A “very heavy worker” in Pe- 
king, who get the maximum of 
20.6 Ibs. of wheat flour a month, will now 
get only twelve. Similar cuts hit the small- 
er rations of white-collar workers, shop- 
keepers and children. 

From Peking. the Agence France Presse 
correspondent reported through censor- 
ship “lively discontent . . . The man on 


ola 


used to 
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the street has difficulty understanding 
why he is being sacrificed for the benefit 
of the peasants." Observers offered a num- 
ber of Red China is exporting 
about 2,000,000 tons of grain a year; 
China's archaic and anarchic transporta- 
tion system, being rebuilt by the Reds, is 
bogged down lugging pig iron for the na- 
tion’s new steel industry; the bureaucracy 
is making a mess of distribution. Last 
month the people of Canton, who live 
next to a sea of fish, could get no fish; 
Shanghai residents had to take half of 
their rice ration in sweet potatoes. 

But one Westerner recently returned 
from Peking suggests another reason for 
the paradox of record crops and ration 
cuts. He reported that the citizens of Pe- 
king, fearing the day when they will be 
herded into communes, have 
started hoarding food and gorging them- 
selves in the city’s renowned restaurants. 
By withholding food. the Reds are squeez- 
ing the city dweller into the communal 
mess hall. “When the private food hoards 
are gone and people cannot buy much on 
the local markets,” the Western visitor 
reported, “they will be forced to eat in 
the community kitchens.” 


JAPAN 


Emoto's Plan 


In Japan, where 23 
themselves last year 


reasons 


people's 


500 people killed 
and the suicide rate 
increases by 5% a year, Candy Salesman 
Akira Emoto, 31, was long regarded as a 
candidate for the column. He 
brooded, he ate sleeping pills and last 
summer he tried to poison himself. “Just 
you wait 


Stalistics 


he told friends in the southern 
Kokonoe shall 
something that will startle the nation. 

lo snap his son out of his despondency 
Akira’s father found him a bride. Though 
it was an arranged marriage, Akira seemed 
pleased with his pretty, 19-year-old Chie- 
ko, and she with him. They delayed their 
honeymoon they did have 
enough money. One day last week, Emoto 
My uncle in Iwakuni 
wants us to go up there for our honey- 
and he has sent me the tickets.” 

Emoto took his bride aboard an All 
Nippon Airways DC-3, put her in a front 
seat, himself took a seat beside the plane 


city of ‘very soon I do 


because not 
announced gaily 


moon 


door. The stewardess noted that he 
watched carefully how she bolted the 
door, but thought nothing of it. After 


the take-off, Emoto, clearly restless, went 
three times to the plane’s toilet, each time 
taking a blue canvas bag with him. After 
the third trip. Emoto returned to his seat 
still carrying his bag. He looked ill and 
asked for a glass of water. Returning with 
it, the stewardess was Just in time to see 
Emoto vanish out the plane door, to fall 
2,300 ft. into the Inland Sea. 

Luckily for Emoto’s bride and the 25 
other passengers and crew of the DC-3 
Emoto’s departure was not quite as spec- 
tacular as he intended. In his canvas bag 
were found two sticks of dynamite. In 
the plane’s toilet were 25 more sticks, a 
burned fuse and a percussion cap that had 
failed to explode. 





SAVE 
$2.00 


THIS MONTH 
ONLY, 
ON THE 
GREATEST 
“GAITE” 
EVER 


RECORDED! 


GAITE PARISIENNE 


KHACHATURIAN GAYNE BALLET SUITE 
Boston Pops Orch. 
Arthur Fiedler 


LSC/LM-2267 


IN LIVING STEREO 
OR REGULAR L. P. 
BY RCA VICTOR 


Never before... sound like this! On regular 
L.P. or new “Living Stereo” records, its superb 
new sound is the greatest achievement ever 
in high-fidelity, RCA Victor captures the bril- 
liance of the Boston Pops as Arthur Fiedler 
conducts “Gaité Parisienne’ and Khachatu- 
rian’s “Gayne Ballet Suite”. For a limited time 
only, get this album for only $2.98 for regular 
L.P.; $3.98 for Living Stereo. 


*Off mfr’s. nationally advertised price 


@ RCA 
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CUBA 
End of a War 


The face of dictatorship in Cuba was 
the padlock on Havana University, the 
bodies dumped on street corners by casual 
police terrorists, the arrogant function- 
aries gathering fortunes from gambling, 
prostitution and a leaky public till. In 
disgust and shame, a nervy band of rural 
guerrillas, aided by angry Havana profes- 
sional men (plus opportunists with as- 
sorted motives), started a bloody civil 
war that cost more than $100 million and 
took 8,000 lives. Last week they smashed 
General Fulgencio Batista’s dictatorship. 

Batista’s end came on New Year's Eve. 
As he and his fellow crooks rode in a line 
of black Cadillacs to the army’s Camp 
Columbia, outside Havana, for the usual 
New Year's Eve dinner, they did not 
smile. They knew that the jig, as well as 
the year, was up. “For the salvation of 
the republic,” announced General Eulogio 
Cantillo at the end of a gloomy meal, 
“the military forces have decided that it 
is necessary for General Batista to with- 
draw from power.” 

For the record, Batista protested: “I 
will not leave without handing over pow- 
er.”’ A suitable stand-in President was 
hastily found. Then Batista and his be- 
medaled generals and Cabinet ministers 
abandoned manners and moved to air- 
planes drawn up at Camp Columbia field. 
The regime and its followers thereupon 
bugged out, some 500 strong, as fast as 
planes and ships would bear them. 

Batista himself wound up in the Do- 
minican Republic with his wife and one 
son, his other seven children in New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and New York. As the 
news broke across Havana in the early 
dawn, citizens put on the arm bands of 
the rebel 26th of July movement and 
tumbled into the streets, firing pistols and 
Tommy guns in riotous joy. 

To Start, 81. At the end, Batista, who 
dominated Cuba off and on since 1933, 
looked like any tin-pot dictator funking 
out to save his health and—especially— 
his chips. The 1956 invasion of just 81 
men under Rebel Chieftain Fidel Castro, 
32, had grown to take over an island of 
6,500,000 with a yearly national income 
of more than $2 billion from sugar, cattle, 
tobacco, minerals, tourists. 

When Castro’s seasick invaders fought 
past army patrols from a marshy beach- 
head to mountain hideouts two years ago, 
their extinction seemed certain. All that 
was needed from Batista’s army, 21,000 
strong and well armed, was the simple 
nerve required to go in and flush them 
out. The army tried terror instead of 
courage; it tortured suspects, shipped the 
dismembered bodies of students home to 
their mothers. Result: a flood of arms 
and recruits for Castro. 
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REBELS ENTERING HAVANA 
And now came the responsibility of running the country. 


The peasant and student army crept 
from the Sierra Maestra on the south- 
eastern coast to the Sierra del Cristal 100 
miles east, then to the foothills, avoiding 
decisive battle while the muscle grew. 
Three weeks ago, with rebels holding most 
of rural Oriente province and total rebel 
strength up to 8,500, Major Ernesto 
(“Che”) Guevara launched the offensive 
in Las Villas, 150 miles from Havana. 

At that point, Cuban Prime Minister 
Gonzalo Guell dropped in secretly on Dic 
tator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in the Do- 
minican Republic, got ready promises of 
a refuge for Batista and his cohorts. In 
fierce street fighting that killed 60, Gue- 
vara whipped a dispirited army garrison 
of 3,000 men and took Santa Clara (pop. 
150,000}, the rebels’ first big city. A train- 
load of 150 troops sent by Batista refused 
even to get out of the railroad cars. 
Batista was through. 

The Scramble. In the dictator's final 
scramble for safety, ferries, yachts, airlin- 
ers and private planes were jammed. One 
Cubana Airlines pilot, at gunpoint, flew 
92 refugees to New York just before 
armed civilians seized the Havana airport. 
To the Dominican Republic, besides Ba- 
tista, went Andrés Rivero Aguero, Batis- 
ta's puppet President-elect, who was sup- 
posed to take office Feb. 24. (Another 
Ciudad Trujillo resident: Argentina’s ex- 
iled Dictator Juan Perén.) The Jackson- 
ville club included national Police Chief 
Pilar Garcia, worst of the terrorists, and 
Army Chief of Staff Francisco Tabernilla, 
whose unseemly wealth from import privi- 
leges led Cubans to dub Scotch whisky 
“Old Tabernilla.”” U.S. Gambler Meyer 
Lansky, who ran the casinos in several 
big resort hotels in a deal with Batista, 
caught a chartered plane to Florida with 
a clutch of his top mobsters. Wherever 
the Batista supporters descended in the 
U.S., Cuban exiles turned out to hoot and 


jeer. Other exiles hired planes for the 
happy trip back home. 

Seldom had a government been so thor- 
oughly housecleaned between midnight 
and dawn. But to Castro, flushed with vic- 
tory, the exodus was a bitter cheat, Ar- 
riving in Santiago, he took the big ( 5,000- 
man) Moncada fortress from the surren- 
dering army without firing a shot, declared 
Santiago the provisional capital of Cuba 
as reward for its support. In Las Villas, 
ruthless, Red-loving Che Guevara execut- 
ed the last Batista holdouts. 

In Havana, the celebration was on. 
Thousands of girls paraded about dressed 
in red and black, the rebel colors; cheer- 
ing students roamed through Havana Uni- 
versity; rioters wrecked two newspaper 
offices, sacked gambling casinos and doz- 
ens of homes of Batista supporters. 

Holdouts. Batista’s lesser cops, in no 
position to flee, fought on. Radio and tele- 
vision stations chattered out the prowl- 
car numbers of known killer cops, and the 
rebels tracked them down. By the next 
dawn, rebel blockaders had trapped at 
least four police cars and gunned the oc- 
cupants dead. Rebels besieged police snip- 
ers, fought confused night battles among 
themselves. For three days and nights, 
bullets whined in Central Park, in down- 
town office buildings, in suburban Ve- 
dado. An estimated 4o persons died. 

Gradually, order returned. Surviving 
policemen joined forces with the rebels 
and rebel guards took over at Camp Co- 
lumbia. Prisons in Havana and on the 
Isle of Pines were emptied of hundreds 
of political prisoners. Some soo U.S. va- 
cationers made their way out safely aboard 
the ferry, City of Havana, with rebels 
carrying their luggage. Other tourists slept 
in hotel lobbies, guarded by armed bell- 
hops wearing July 26 arm bands. Che 
Guevara led 600 of his bearded mountain 
warriors into Havana and bedded them 
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down on the parquet floors of the ball- 
room of the Havana Hilton Hotel. 

New Government. From Santiago, Cas- 
tro proclaimed Judge Manuel Urrutia 
President of Cuba. Urrutia in turn named 
Castro head of the armed forces and ap- 
pointed a Cabinet of rebel professors, doc- 
tors and lawyers, including one man called 
the Minister in Charge of Recovering 
Stolen Government Property. Castro will 
doubtless be the biggest voice in the land 
for some time to come. and he gave signs 
of capricious temper. On his orders, Ha- 
vana was closed down until early this week 
by a pointless general strike that ‘cut food 
supplies and kept nerves on edge. 

This week bearded Fidel Castro was 
moving at the head of his irregulars to- 
ward Havana, getting tumultuous wel- 
comes from every town. His movement 
would have to reorganize Cuba and try to 
run its government; he promised that the 
rebels would permit the harvesting of the 
vital sugar crop and restore constitutional 
rights. But he would not personally run 


the show, he said. “Power does not in- 
terest me, and I will not take it,” he 
vowed. “From now on, the people are en- 
tirely free, and our people know how to 
comport themselves properly.” 


THE AMERICAS 


Four Precedents 

Cuba's Batista is the fifth major Latin 
American dictator deposed in the last four 
years. The others: 
@ Argentina’s General Juan Perén, kicked 
out by an army revolt in September, 1955, 
after ten years in power. 
@ Nicaragua’s General Anastasio (‘‘Ta- 
cho’) Somoza, assassinated in September 
1956; after 23 years in power. 
@ Colombia's General Gustavo Rojas Pi- 
nilla, ejected by an army-civilian uprising 
in May 1957, after four years in office. 
@ Venezuela’s General Marcos Pérez Ji- 
ménez, tossed out of office by an army- 
civilian revolt last January after nine 
years of despotic power. 


BRAZIL 


Farm-&-Convert Mission 

George and Marjorie Sutton lived a 
soft and pleasant life in Los Angeles. 
They owned two Cadillacs, splashed in a 
heated swimming pool, entertained 1.500 
guests a year in their $100,000 house. Five 
pages of pictures highlighted them as a 
“lucky” U.S. family in Lire’s “Special 
Issue on the American Woman” (Dec. 24, 
1956). They shot elephants in Africa, 
spent holidays in Hawaii, toured the Holy 
Land, knocked about Europe. 

But to the Suttons, the soft and pleas- 
ant life turned out not to be the satisfying 
life. Last August George, Marjorie and 
three of their children chucked the pools 
and parties (and George's Ford agency) 
for spiritual values. Last week, 6,000 miles 
from home, they were battling the jungles 
of Brazil's Parana State as part of a new 
colony of Protestant missionaries who 
work the land to support their mission. 

Farm-and-convert evangelism is the 


GUEVARA RAUL CASTRO 


FIDEL CASTRO 
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URRUTIA 


THEY BEAT BATISTA 


UBA’S latest revolution was plotted in gunrunning mis- 
sions off the Florida coast, in elegant Havana yacht 
clubs, in the man-trying mountains of eastern Cuba, and in 
the hushed offices of leading Havana lawyers. The men who 
made the revolt shared a common hatred of Strongman 


Batista, but had notably varied backgrounds. 


Fidel Castro Ruz, 32, the rebel chief, is a nonpractic- 
ing lawyer who began fighting Batista in 1953 by leading a 
frontal attack on Moncada barracks in Santiago. He named 
his 26th of July movement for the day the attack failed, 
went into Mexican exile, returned to invade Oriente prov- 
ince with 81 men aboard the yacht Gramma on Dec. 2, 1956. 
Castro likes to sit about a campfire and talk military science, 
citing Rommel and Napoleon, and discussing romantic pro- 
posals for Cuba, e.g., a school-city for 20,000 children. In 
1953 he called for nationalization of U.S.-owned public util- 
ities in Cuba, land reform and industrial profit-sharing; he 
now calls these “radical ideas not good for Cuba.” He goes 
on the assumption that Cuba must get along with the U.S. 

Radél Castro Ruz, 28, Fidel’s brother, took on command 
of front-line fighting after the rebels decided to keep Fidel 
as a symbol and out of dangef. Raul, who sports a Texas 
hat and shoulder-length hair but could not manage to grow 
a beard, matched Batista terror for terror, may find it hard 
to lay his pistol down. A onetime delegate to a student con- 
gress behind the Iron Curtain, he denounces U.S. “imperial- 
ism,” likes to bait the U.S. (as when he seized 47 U.S. 
citizens as hostages last summer). 

Ernesto (“Che’) Guevara, 30, is an asthmatic, Argen- 
tine-born, Communist-lining surgeon, and the rebels’ best 
field commander. After slipping in and out of Guatemala 
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on mysterious missions during Guatemala’s Red-influenced 
days, Che joined Fidel Castro in Mexico in time for the 
invasion. He turned the tide of war with his bloody late- 
December campaign in the central province of Las Villas, 
which he commanded in spite of a broken arm. 

Manuel Urrutia Lleo, 57, a colorless career jurist from 
Santiago, gained Castro’s admiration 19 months ago by vot- 
ing to release a group of rebel prisoners on the ground that 
revolution in Cuba is a constitutional right. Batista forced 
him into exile; he lived in the New York borough of Queens. 
He is anti-Communist, pro-U.S. Castro barely knew him 
before choosing him for the presidency. 

Carlos Prio Socarrds, 55, is the President who lost his 
job in Batista’s 1952 coup, went into U.S. exile and spent a 
graft-gained fortune toward Batista’s overthrow. Hated by 
many of the rebels, Prio is back in his $1,000,000 mansion 
near Havana and counting on a voice in the government. 

Behind these men were others with money and brains— 
the suave front men who operated their revolution across 
polished desks in Havana, New York and Caracas, gathering 
money from rich friends, channeling it to the internation- 
al arms dealers who ran guns to Castro. Last week some 
of these men were coming to the surface: Economist Rufo 
Lopez Fresquet, a main channel for rebel money; Broker 
Ignacio Mendoza, who hid hot rebels in his rich Havana 
home; Julio Duarte, secretary of the Cuban Bar Association 
and a top rebel organizer; “Comandante Diego,” a still- 
unidentified rebel who bossed Havana saboteurs. 

It was a motley band, and in it Cuba could find either 
talent for the hard job of government or just angry young 
men with guns. The choice was mostly up to Fidel Castro, 
and he has not yet made his intentions clear. 
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idea of Minnesota Lutheran Maurice 
Sand, 54. who first set up a self-sustaining 
mission in Medellin, Colombia. Returning 
to the U.S.. he started organizing an inter- 
denominational mission of “Colaborers.” 
He heard about jungled Parana State, vis- 
ited it, decided it was a good site for a 
beginning. “I thought we could set up a 
little community of, say. ten American 
families with tractors and trucks to sup- 
port the mission with coffee and crops.” he 
said. Some 200 U.S. families heartily 
agreed, bought tracts at $30 an acre for 
uncleared land in Parana. Last August the 
first five Colaborer families, including the 
Presbyterian Suttons, got to work. 

Since then, the Suttons, Sand and their 
Colaborers have drilled a 125-ft. well, in- 
stalled a gasoline power generator, raised 












Paulo Muniz 
T'He SUTTONS IN PARANA 
Not so pleasant, but more satisfying. 


63 sturdy cabins and a_ schoolhouse- 
church. They have built a bridge and spur 
road to short-cut the trip to the Parana 
River, are starting another school. a sep- 
arate church, and several more frame 
houses for the Colaborer families soon to 
follow. They hold Sunday and evening 
services for hundreds of Brazilians, show 
film strips, pass out Portuguese-language 
Bibles and prayer books. George Sutton, 
35, has trimmed off 35 Ibs., put calluses 
on his hands lugging buckets of water. His 
wife, 34, misses lipstick (“but, after all, 
we don't want to look like painted wom- 
en”) and yearns for un-Brazilian slacks to 
ward_off chiggers and biting flies. 

When all the Colaborer lands are 
plowed and planted, George Sutton wants 
to start other enterprises and funnel their 
proceeds to other missions deeper into the 
backlands. “I’m liable to do some Bible- 
pounding myself,” he says, “‘and boy, they 
sure could use encouragement. I saw a lad 
here trying to read a Portuguese Bible 
upside down. It’s a shame, when you think 
of folks at home who know how to read 
but never even open the Bible.” 
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Think what America 


would be like 


without inflation! 


Everyone would benefit— 
and it can be done! 


America has had creeping inflation so 
long that too many people accept it as a 
way of life. 

Yet inflation can be stopped . . . and how 
different things would be if that happened! 

Families would save with confidence, 
knowing that the dollar they put away 
now would be worth a dollar in the future. 

Employees would know that a raise 
in pay would really be a raise in buying 
power, and would not gradually be taken 
away by rising prices. 

Parents would confidently plan for their 
children’s education . . . and for their own 
retirement some day. 

Business, too, would be able to plan for 
the future, and be reasonably sure that the 
plans would be fulfilled. 

Government would need less money in 
taxes to pay for goods and services. 


Yes, everyone would benefit . . . but how do we 
go about stopping inflation? 


One major step would be a declaration 
of national policy for a stable dollar. The 
Employment Act of 1946 declares that it is 
the responsibility of the Federal govern- 
ment to do everything in its power to 
encourage full employment, maximum pro- 
duction and high purchasing power. But 
these aims cannot be fully realized without an 
equally explicit declaration for a stable dollar. 


A second step would be for the Federal 
government to operate within a balanced 
budget. 


Such actions as these would give heart 
to millions of Americans to join in the 
battle against inflation. And, when Amer- 
icans work together, they can have the 
stable dollar which is necessary for real 
prosperity. 
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A mite miffed when woolly-mopped 
Pianist Van Cliburn begged out from 
their ceremonial dinner (reason: a prior 
engagement ), the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce brooded more, decided 
that Prodigy Van was not really one of 
the nation’s ten outstanding young men 
of 1958 after all, instead named fresh- 
faced Crooner Pat Boone. 


once 


Sir Winston Churchill, whose major 
contribution to British tailoring was the 
blimp-skinned, zippered “siren suit” of 
World War II, came armed with an eye- 
grabbing gimmick to a London perform- 


Str WINSTON WITH Murr 





For the eyes, possibly 


ance of daughter Sarah in the title role 
of Peter Pan. The fist-warming addition 
to Churchilliana: a beaver muff. 

Coming clean with the revenooers 
Comedian-in-Exile Charlie Chaplin anted 
up $425,000 at an out-of-court settlement 
on some $700,000 in back taxes owed the 
U.S. Government. Uncommonly gleeful at 
the windfall, taxmen explained why: had 
Charlie, safe in Switzerland from the law's 
clutch, refused to pay up, the Feds’ only 
out would have been to sling a legal ham- 
mer lock on his assets left in the States 
—and a careful search had failed to un- 
cover a penny’s worth of hockable loot. 

General of the Army George Catlett 
Marshall turned 78, celebrated the day 
at home in Pinehurst, N.C. with family 
and a few friends, including Manhattan 
Banker Robert A. Lovett, who succeeded 
him as Secretary of Defense in 1951. 
From Gettysburg a brace of presidential 
aides brought a message from a wartime 
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comrade-in-arms: “Mrs. Eisenhower joins 
me in best wishes to you and Mrs, Mar- 
shall for a fine new year and in affection- 
ate regards.” From nearby Fort Bragg, 
the band of the rugged 82nd Airborne 
Division marched in for a brief serenade. 
But frail, weary Old Soldier Marshall, al- 
though heartened by the tributes, stayed 
bedridden. Explained a friend: “The gen- 
eral has just worn himself out.” 

In Chicago, lawyers filed for probate 
the will of Ada Foote Wrigley, who died 
three weeks ago at about go (Tre, Dec. 
»9, 1958) after spending the last eleven 
years of her life in a coma. Left by the 
widow of Gumogul William Wrigley Jr.: 
$1,500,000, to be placed in trust for five 
grandchildren—-plus the trusteeship of 
Wrigley’s vast (about $40 million) estate, 
which will now be divided among his two 
children (Philip Wrigley, owner of the 
Chicago Cubs, and Dorothy Wrigley Of- 
field), one son-in-law, two grandchildren. 

Not quite a year after his 22-year ca- 
reer as a homer-hammering catcher ended 
in a Long Island auto accident (Tie, 
Feb. 10, 1958), Old Dodger Roy Cam- 
ponella was back in baseball. His new 
job, at an estimated $25,000 a year: as- 
sistant supervisor of scouting for Los An- 
geles in the eastern part of the U.S., and 
special coach at the Bums’ spring training 
camp at Vero Beach, Fla. 


In Manhattan, Method Actress Kim 
(The Goddess) Stanley, a whiz at playing 
emotionally unstrung doxies, let the world 
know that despite the absence of one 
parental name on the birth certificate of 
her two-year-old daughter, Laurie Rachel 
Conway, the tyke has a father. In asking 
a court to provide a new birth certificate 


for Laurie, born 64 months after Kim's 
divorce from her second husband, Actor 
Curt Conway, mother Stanley boldly 
named the party of the second part: Actor 


Alfred Ryder. who married her last Au- 
submitted an affidavit of parenthood 
with his wife’s request. 


gust, 


Bouncing through the sage on the Ar- 
kansas cattle barony of Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, ten-year-old Millionheir Winthrop 
Jr. tumbled out of his tiny motorized 
wagon, broke his right leg. In Manhattan, 
mother Bobo wailed maternally, said of 
her son's visits to her ex-husband’s home 
on the range: “Something happens every 
time he goes there. The last time. he fell 
on his head. 


Bearded for a rare interview in his 
Cambridge digs, elderly (So last week) 
Littérateur E. M. (for Edward Morgan) 
Forster, whose last novel, A Passage to 
India, saw print 35 years ago, confessed 
that he was not up on the current product 
(“I don’t read novels a great deal nowa- 
days”), but held no animus against Brit- 





ain’s young Angries: “I don’t feel the 
least hostile to young people or bothered 
about them. I don’t understand them, but 
when I was young, people didn’t under- 
stand me. It’s a perfectly natural process.” 

Kicking such front-running perennials 
as the Duchess of Windsor and Mrs. 
William Paley (wife of CBS’ board chair- 
man) upstairs to a new “Hall of Fame,” 
because their “faultless taste in dress, 
without ostentation or extravagance. 
places them above annual comparison,” 
the New York Dress Institute announced 
its latest list of best-togged ladies, settled 
on a tie for first. Co-winners: sporty Man- 
hattan Socialite Mrs. Winston (“Cee- 
Zee”) Guest, Roman Socialite Countess 


¢ 
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uP! 
Countess Cresp! IN HIGH STYLE 


For a tent, perhaps. 


Rodolfo Crespi, in her deb days plain 
Consuelo O'Connor of Manhattan, who 
modeled one of her title-earning, high- 
waisted high styles, suitable for formal 
balls or, in a pinch, campsite tenting. 

For duty done for crown and country, 
Queen Elizabeth II bestowed royal favor 
in the New Year Honors List on some 
2,000 loyal subjects, ranging from envoys 
to drovers. Among the cited: Cinemactor 
Alec (The Horse’s Mouth) Guinness, 
dubbed Sir Alec; Novelist-Newshen Re- 
becca (Jie Meaning of Treason) West, 
named Dame Commander Order of the 
British Empire. distaff equivalent of 
knighthood; Ambassador to the U.S. Sir 
Harold Caccia, Knight Grand Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George; Field Mar- 
shal Earl Alexander of Tunis, chosen for 
the selective (limited to 24 living mem- 
bers) Order of Merit; Auto Racer Stir- 
ling Moss, Order of the British Empire; 
Auto Magnate (Hillman) Sir William Ed- 
ward Rootes, upped from knight to baron. 
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MEDICINE 





Tom's Stoma & Stomach 


In the annual riot of trading and booz- 
ing at the fur company store on Mackinac 
Island on a June afternoon in 1822, a gun 
went off accidentally and blasted a gaping 
hole in the belly of Alexis St. Martin, to, 
a French Canadian voyageur. For the rest 
of his days he had a hole in his abdominal 
wall leading directly into his stomach. 
The blast that let the daylight into St. 
Martin's stomach enabled U.S. Army Sur- 
geon William Beaumont, in years of ex- 
periments, to shed the first light on the 
mysteries of human digestion. 

In 1895 the father of an Irish family 
on Staten Island carried home a_ beer 


to work first as a plumber’s helper, mar- 
ried and had a daughter. 

When Tom was swinging a pick as a 
sewer laborer during the Depression, the 
gauze pad so irritated the delicate mem- 
brane of his rosette that he had to have an 
operation. Recovery was slow, and Tom 
had to go on relief. Up to that time he 
had not let doctors study him. because of 
his sensitive feelings. Doctors were cal- 
lously more interested in his stoma and 
stomach than in him. He refused to be a 
human guinea pig. But in 1941 at New 
York Hospital, Drs. Harold G. Wolff and 
Stewart Wolf made a deal: on their pay- 
roll, Tom would spend his mornings as a 
subject of medical study, his afternoons 





George T. Hole 


RESEARCHER WOLF & Patient LITTLE 
The most damaging emotion: anxiety. 


bucket. His son Tom, 9. tried to sneak a 
quick swig, soon collapsed, unconscious. 
The bucket held scalding, near-boiling 
chowder, and the burn closed young Tom’s 
gullet with scar tissue. Not a particle of 
food or a drop of liquid could pass through 
it into his stomach. So surgeons cut into 
his abdomen, made a hole in his stomach 
where they attached it to the muscle wall. 
For the rest of his life, Tom had to feed 
himself by chewing his food and spitting 
it into a funnel from which it passed 
through a rubber tube inserted in the hole 
in his stomach. 

Red Rosette. This opening (technical- 
ly a “stoma,” or mouth) was surrounded 
by a rosette of mucous membrane—part 
of the stomach lining. Because gastric 
juice tended to leak from the stoma, Tom 
had to keep it covered with a piece of ab- 
sorbent gauze. Proud and sensitive, Tom 
managed to keep the secret of his feeding 
difficulty from all but his closest friends, 
got through six grades of parochial school, 
even played backyard football. He went 
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as a handyman around the laboratory. 
Peppery about his right of privacy, Tom 
made the doctors promise not to publish 
his last name anywhere, or a recognizable 
picture outside a medical journal. 

Pink & Relaxed. So fruitful was this 
association that im 1943 Wolf and Wolff 
published the most momentous study of 
digestion since Beaumont’s: Human Gas- 
tric Function (updated in 1947). They 
had investigated not only the stoma and 
stomach but, by the psychosomatic ap- 
proach, the whole man. They showed that 
Tom's stomach, when he was at ease, was 
pale pink and relaxed, with many convo- 
luted folds, but bright red, smooth and 
tense when he became angry. Fright turned 
both Tom's face and his stomach pale. By 
shutting off the flow of gastric juices, de- 
pression made his stomach almost incapa- 
ble of digesting food. Anxiety was the 
most stomach-damaging emotion, clearly 
linked with the formation of ulcers. 

After 1952 when Dr. Wolf went to the 
University of Oklahoma, Tom commuted 





twice yearly to Oklahoma City so the 
work could go on. His worst upset came 
in 1953. when, by impersonal administra- 
tive routine, Tom was summarily notified 
that he had been retired. But he still had 
many productive years. With improved 
microscopy, Dr. Wolf was able to learn in 
detail the effect of emotional changes in 
minute blood vessels. 

Dead End for Saliva. Finally, Tom’s 
stomach yielded confirmation of a notable 
discovery. The Oklahoma team isolated a 
potent. protein-digesting enzyme called 
gastricsin, and a second substance that 
blocks the secretion of hydrochloric acid. 
Question was whether this inhibitor was 
secreted by the stomach or reached the 
stomach with the saliva. But Tom’s saliva 
was trapped in his dead-end gullet (he 
spat out half a glassful three or four 
times a day), never reached his stomach 
except when he ate. And in his fasting 
stomach the investigators found the in- 
hibitor. There was their proof. 

Two years ago Tom developed a cancer 
of the stomach. (The researchers are con- 
fident that their myriad tests had nothing 
to do with causing it.) Prompt removal of 
part of the stomach saved him, but in- 
creased the leakage from his stoma to al- 
most three quarts a day. Dehydrated and 
starved of protein, Tom's 5-ft. 4-in. frame 
wasted to go Ibs. Before he could be built 
up for another operation, an old kidney 
ailment complicated the fluid loss, Last 
week, aged 73, Tom died in New York 
Hospital. 

The name of Tom is already quoted in 
scores of books and hundreds of technical 
papers on subjects ranging from physiol- 
ogy to psychoanalysis. The name that he 
consented only in his last days to have 
disclosed, along with his picture, was Tom 
Little. 


Death at the Bedside 


The hospital patient who complains 
that the water in his bedside carafe is not 
fit to drink is usually right, reports the 
New England Journal of Medicine. In 
fact, the stuff could kill him, It was pa- 
tients’ complaints that set a team of Har- 
vard University physicians and Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital bacteriologists to check- 
ing bedside water in 24 of Boston’s non- 
government hospitals. What they found 
was far worse than they had feared. 

Two-thirds of the carafes examined 
were “grossly unhygienic’—meaning that 
in many there were the partly decomposed 
bodies of insects, or “islands” of algae and 
fungi. Often, the walls were slimy. Most 
had a stale odor, and “a few were literally 
foul.” When the bacteriologists went to 
work, they found that in 229% of the 
carafes the water contained colon bacilli, 
and no fewer than 699% held Staphylo- 
coccus aureus—including at least one of 
the deadly, penicillin-resistant strains that 
have caused wholesale epidemics and 
killed babies in some hospital nurseries 
(Time, March 24 et seq.). 

The microbes do not come from Boston 
city water, the researchers established: 
that contains enough chlorine to kill them 
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Henry Ward Beecher 


on Liberty and Equality 


The real democratic American idea is not 
that every man shall be on a level with every other, 
but that every one shall have liberty, 


without hindrance, to be what God made him. 


(The Dishonest Politician) 
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The car everyone would love to own! 








Unique 


wr all the world 


THUNDERBIRD 
"59 ¥ 





Merely say “Thunderbird” and you 
call up an image of distinction, 
elegance and sheer driving fun. 
Hardtop or convertible, the 59 
Thunderbird has a spirit, a person- 
ality that sets it apart from any 
other car in the world. Its physical 
features are no less remarkable .. . 


Thunderbird’s compact size is unique. 
It looks hardly bigger than a racing 
car, yet under the distinctively visored 
Thunderbird roof you find four luxu- 
riously deep, individually contoured 
seats, with room enough for everyone 
to sit in elegant comfort. 


Thunderbird's doors are exceptionally 
wide (4 feet, to be exact), and the 
front passenger seat folds all the way 
down. This gives you direct, easy ac- 
cess to the rear seats. 

Thunderbird’s trunk is 5 feet, 5 inches 
wide —room enough for four big suit- 
cases, golf bags, plenty of other gear. 
Thunderbird’s exclusive console 
brings power window controls and 
ash trays within convenient reach of 
all passengers. 

Thunderbird’s performance is pro- 
vided by the standard 300 hp Special 
V-8. Also available is the optional 
350 hp Special V-8—largest and fin- 
est in the industry, which makes the 
Thunderbird a peer of even the sports 
car field. 

Thunderbird driving, handling and 
parking ease is, of course, unsur- 
passed. The Thunderbird is so com- 
pact it can run rings around other 
luxury cars. 


Your Ford dealer invites you to 
drive the 1959 Thunderbird. When 
you do, you'll find it harder than 
ever to believe that this car, with 
all its unique advantages, costs far 
less than other luxury cars! 


Americas 
Most Individual Car 
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off. And ice made from this water under 
proper conditions is equally safe. The 
trouble originates right in the hospitals. 
Most of them have carafes with narrow 
necks, so they cannot be properly cleaned 
without a brush—and not a single bottle 
brush was found. Most carafes are made 
of materials that will not stand steriliza- 
tion by heat, and no hospital specified 
disinfection as part of the cleaning rou- 
tine. In one-third of the hospitals the 
carafes were “cleaned” in the utility room 
—along with basins, bedpans and urinals. | 
In many cases, ice was prepared without 
adequate safeguards, then juggled into the 
carafes by employees’ unwashed fingers. 
In one hospital a nurse emptied (but 








made no effort to clean) the carafe of a 
patient who had just died, and left it at 
the bedside for the next patient. 

The investigators’ recommendations for 
eliminating these bedside cesspools are 
formidable: put ice-cube makers in 
microbe-free areas, bag the ice mechani- 
cally and store it at 20° F.; dispense ice 
with tongs; use wide-mouthed carafes, of 
types that can be sterilized with heat, and 
have skilled help do this job daily in the 
diet kitchen. The researchers note wryly 
that hospital personnel spend hours figur- 
ing out just what quantity of fluids a 
patient gets—so why not pay a little atten- 
tion to the quality? 


Smoking & Cancer (Contd.) 


Still puffing hard on the trail of what- 
ever it is that makes heavy smokers the 
commonest victims of lung cancer, the 
pioneer researchers in the field have 
brought out another cold-comfort report: 
the tar from pipes and cigars is as potent 
a cancer-causing agent to mice as that 
from cigarettes. The investigators were 
Dr. Ernest L. Wynder of Manhattan’s 
Sloan-Kettering Institute and Adele B. 
Croninger of St. Louis’ Washington Uni- 
versity. As co-author they loyally listed 
their former chief, the late great Surgeon 
Evarts A. Graham, onetime chain smoker 
who died of inoperable lung cancer (Time, 
March 18, 1957). 

In Cancer Research, the investigators 
describe ingenious mechanical smokers in 
which they burned pound after pound of 
pipe, cigar and cigarette tobacco. To make 
sure that cigarette paper is not a major 
factor, they had “all-tobacco” cigarettes 
specially made—wrapped in ordinary 
cigarette-tobacco leaf. Then they painted 
the collected tars on the shaved backs of 
mice, and counted the resulting cancers. 
While a mouse’s back is admittedly not 
the same as the inside of a man’s lung, 
histologists (tissue specialists) say that 
it is of essentially the same structure 
and shows similar reactions. 

Cigar and pipe smokers get less lung 
cancer than heavy cigarette smokers, but 
more cancer of the mouth. The research- 
ers got at least as many cancers on mice 
with cigar and pipe tar as with tar 
from cigarettes (whether paper- or leaf- 
wrapped), So, they conclude, if smoking 
is to be eliminated as a cause of cancer, 
the dangerous substances must be elim- 


| inated from all forms of tobacco. 
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THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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> efficiency 

Reznor gas unit heaters react instantly, 
automatically to the requirements of 
their immediate surroundings, produc- 
ing and distributing heat right when 
and where it’s needed. There's no costly 


stand-by firing of boilers, no heat lost 
in transmission. 


EFFICIENCY is only one of many 
reasons why these completely-auto- 
matic packaged units are ideal for 
heating all kinds of commercial and 
industrial buildings . . . large or small. 









Ask your Reznor distributor or 
dealer for complete details. You'll 
find him listed under *‘* Heaters, 
Unit" in the Yellow Pages. 


S555, 
SOU - ie 4 Te) - | 


G OIRECT.Finec 


HjSUNIT HEATERS 


Reznor Mfg. Co., 81 Union St., Mercer, Pa 
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Reunion 


The stage lights of Manhattan’s Carne- 
gie Hall glared down last week on a frail 
little man whose cork-tipped baton at 
first seemed to wave in a rhythm uncon- 
nected with the New York Philharmonic’s. 
But after a brief edginess in the opening 
work, he drove the Philharmonic through 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’ bubbling Sym- 
phony No. 8 and made the music chortle, 
brag, sneer and guffaw with Falstaffian 
humor in a sheer triumph of spirit. At 
the end, the audience gave him as warm 
an ovation as has been heard in Carnegie 
this year. After 15 years Sir John Bar- 
birolli was back on the podium he had 
first mounted in 1936 as a bouncy, black- 
tressed newcomer. 

At 37, Conductor Barbirolli, born in 
London of an Italian father and French 
mother, drew the overpowering assign- 
ment of succeeding Arturo Toscanini at 
the New York Philharmonic. Despite pre- 
vious conducting posts in London, Leeds 
and Glasgow, it was too much, too soon. 
For seven lean years, Barbirolli tried to 
impose his rather romantic conducting 
style on the Philharmonic, while the 
strong-willed orchestra seemed  deter- 
mined to play as it pleased. Mounting 
criticism finally forced Barbirolli to leave. 

Since then, Barbirolli’s steady success 
has become uncomfortable history to his 
old critics. In darkest wartime he took 
over Manchester's draft-shattered Hallé 
Orchestra, built it from 23 demoralized 
players into one of the smoothest groups 
in the world. The Hallé played close to 
the front lines during the Battle of the 
Bulge, has toured incessantly since, giving 
a staggering 250 concerts a year. 

Though in bad health in recent yez 
Barbirolli has kept up the pace, today 
more guest-conducting invitations than 
he can handle, is currently on a three- 
month tour of Canada and the U.S. 
Perhaps Britain's most popular conductor 
(he was knighted in 1949), Barbirolli re- 
called last week that he had started his 
career as a cellist at the age of eleven: 
“If 1 can live for the next two years, I 
will have been before the public as a 
musician for 50 years. Every man in the 
public eye must have his ups and downs. 
They can’t let the downs stop them.” 

After last week's Carnegie Hall con- 
cert (also on the program: Pianist Gina 
Bachauer), weary Conductor Barbirolli 
faced the audience. Said he: “My dear 
friends, you can imagine that it is not 
without great emotion that I return... 
You have made me a very happy man. 
God bless you.” Whereupon Sir John 
stepped down and threw his arms around 
the concertmaster. 





Pop Records 

Not content to have captured the bulk 
of the pop record market with their sing- 
ing, the industry’s goslings have lately 
turned to the menacing practice of writ- 
ing and warbling their own tunes. Paul 
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John G. Ross 
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Discomfort for his old critics. 


Anka, 17, a Canadian boy with a voice 
like a grouse’s cry and a compositional 
style to match, wrote and recorded (for 
ABC-Paramount) an amatory yawp of 
pain entitled So It's Goodbye, saw it 
become a favorite of the jukebox set. A 
carrot-haired New Jersey girl named Bev- 
erly Ross, 22, deserted the chicken farm 
where she grew up, traveled to Manhat- 
tan, made a hit record with her own song 
called Lollipop. Later, she moved Colum- 
bia’s Mitch Miller to frenzies of promo- 
tional enthusiasm with two more of her 
darkling juvenile fancies—Headlights and 
Stop Laughing at Me (“I will always 
have that memor-ee”). Most promising 
of the fledgling singer-composers is a 
19-year-old Juilliard piano student named 
Neil Sedaka, who scored a hit with his 
recording (for RCA Victor) of a loosely 
rocking ditty called The Diary (“When 
it’s late at night/ What is the name you 
write/ In your dia-ree” ). 

Once chosen by a jury including Pianist 
Artur Rubinstein to play on a radio teen- 
age talent program (Prokofiev. Debussy), 
Brooklyn-born Neil Sedaka explains his 
turn from serious music in a flack-flavored 
burst of prose 
throw rocks at me now roll with me.” 
Sedaka’s lyrics, like those of his con- 
temporaries, have the air of frenzied dis- 
content that hooks the teen trade. “To- 
day,” says one record executive, “you 
gotta have Weltschmers with the beat.” 

Other recent pop records: 

This One /s the Toni (Toni Carroll; 
M-G-M LP). Songstress Carroll, billed as 
a onetime Miss Missouri, belongs to the 
whisper-from-the-navel school. Her incen- 
diary reading of such ballads as /’m in the 
Mood for Love and J Only Have Eyes for 
You will bump the pulse, the album guar- 
antees, “of any red-blooded American 








“The kids who used to 





man.” Toni’s signature song (Call Toni) 
sets the pitch: “I’m all yours and ready 
to do/ Anything you want me to/ Just 
dial ron1 oh-five-six-eight-three.” 

Other Worlds Other Sounds (Esqui- 
vel and His Orchestra; RCA Victor LP: 
Stereo). Mexico’s mood master trans- 
mutes a gaggle of standards—Begin the 
Beguine, Night and Day, It Had to Be 
You—into something new and cunningly 
deranged with the aid of bongos and a 
conga drum and a chili-flavored beguine 
tempo. Stunningly opulent sound. 

Fancy Meeting You Here (Bing Cros- 
by. Rosemary Clooney; RCA Victor LP; 
Stereo). An infectious musical dialogue 
between two of the sassiest fancy talkers 
in the business. C. & C. give slick and 
witty readings to a selection of retreads 
—On a Slow Boat to China, You Came a 
Long Way from St. Louis—and introduce 
a punchy, potential hit named Calcutta. 
One of the most intriguing vocal enter- 
tainments since Noel Coward had his fa- 
mous chat with Mary Martin. 

L'Air de Paris (Jacqueline Frangois; 
Columbia LP). Unlike her world-weary 
compatriot, Juliette Greco, Chanteuse 
Francois breathes her Paris airs with the 
garlicky gusto of a clothesmonger in the 
Flea Market. Her best number, Java 
Mondaine, is a Gallic shrug at a titled an- 
cestor “who put his head on a well- 
sharpened guillotine.” 

The Tinkling Piano in the Next Apart- 
ment (Herm Saunders; Warner Bros. 
LP). “Caution!” says the record jacket. 
“Play softly, it’s cool inside.’ The men- 
ace is not the heat—or lack of it—but the 
humidity; in a mystifying effort, the rec- 
ord makers have dubbed in sounds of 
cheetering sea gulls and the tumbling 
waves of “a mythical Malibu.” The Sea- 
Around-Us effect is unfortunate only be- 
cause what comes filtering through the 
combers—in These Foolish Things and /'ll 
Remember April—seems to be a fine and 
lacily fanciful cocktail piano. 

The Girl on Page 44 (The Four Lads; 
Columbia). An upbeat quartet is driven 
by the mail-order economy into a fine 
state of mail-order passion. “I'd like to 
get.’ carol the boys with a slogging beat, 
“a girl from Sears and Roebuck/ Like the 
one that I saw. . . on Page 44.” 

| Got Stung (Elvis Presley; RCA Vic- 
tor). Pfc. Presley may be out of sight, 
but he is never out of whine. His latest 
message to the folks on the home front: 
“Ah got stung by a sweet honeybee . . . 
If Ah live to be a hunnerd ‘n’ two,/ Ah 
won't let nobody sting me but you.” 

The Chipmunk Song (The Chipmunks; 
Liberty). No escape from this one. Song- 
writer Ross (Witch Doctor) Bagdasari- 
an’s clamorous fable about a trio of 
quarreling, caroling chipmunks sold more 
records (an estimated 3,500,000) in a 
shorter time (five weeks) than any other 
disk in the past year and probably in 
recording history. The “chipmunks” are 
actually Bagdasarian’s own voice recorded 
at varying speeds. Having screeched their 
way through Christmas at the top of the 
pop charts, the little beasts seem destined 
to meet the Easter bunny. 
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CALL THE BRUNING MAN—He'’s your expert on paperwork! 
He’s backed by a company with over 60 years’ experience as 
researcher, manufacturer, and supplier. He's located in prin- 
cipal U.S. cities. In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto. Home 
office: Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 
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ow the Bruning Man Can Help You 


auc 20 Wale Line! 


Hour after hour throughout your company, people copy 
the same information from one paper to another. 
This clerical copying work is one of the biggest wastes of 
time and money in business, today. 
Thousands of companies have solved this problem 
with the help of Bruning paperwork experts and 
modern Bruning Copyflex copying machines. With 
Copyflex systems, you write information only 
once, reproduce all documents in any systematized 
business operation from one original form. 
Let the Bruning man show you how he can help 
you eliminate clerical work, speed operations, 
save hundreds to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually. Call him, today. Offices in 
principal U.S. cities. In Canada: 105 Church 
Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 





Desk Top Model $555. 
Larger Models Available. 


BRUNING 


Low-cost Diazo Copying at Its Best 
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RESERVED HOR 


As recently as the early 1930's, timber was sawed up almost 
exclusively for lumber. But man began peeling and slicing 
the logs, as well, and plywood has become a major industry. 

Man also started rearranging the actual fibers of the tree, 
to make new products like hardboard, containerboard, new 
kinds of paper...fibers for textiles, and films like cellophane. 

Research for increased utilization of Georgia-Pacific’s timber 
resources is constantly expanding. Today, industry is pre- 


paring to use the very substance of timber — its chemicals. 
For timber, like coal and petroleum, contains hydrocarbons, 
the basic elements that have helped scientists create a world 
of new products, from wonder drugs to detergents. 
For these reasons, Georgia-Pacific, with its vast timber 
holdings, stands on the threshhold of its most exciting era, 
For “The Georgia-Pacific Story" write Georgia - Pacific 
Corporation, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

















Timber as far as the eye can see—a view in Georgia-Pacific’s West Coast reserves. 


GHORGIA- PACTEH IC 


timber—the most versatile natural resource 


Georgia-Pacific forests are perpetual assets 


Timber is the only natural resource that actually replaces itself. 
This natural reforestation is supplemented at G-P by planting of 
seedling trees and aerial seeding by helicopter. Through such 
scientific forest management, Georgia-Pacific is providing present 
and future generations with a constant source of forest products. 


GP) GEORGIA — PACIFIC 


CORPORATION 


One of the nation’s largest integrated producers of forest products 
including plywood and plastic-coated 


Redwoosd products, 


lumber, 


pulp, paper, 


plywood hardboard, 
ano containerboard. 
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Bonuses for Quitting 


In Philadelphia, nearly everybody 
agrees that the /nguirer has a knowing way 
with a dollar. Owned by the shrewd, multi- 
sided Triangle Publications (Seventeen, 
TV Guide, Morning Telegraph) of the 
Annenberg family, its morning paper 
(circ. 604,977) is the nation's fifth largest 
daily and its Sunday edition (circ. 1,108,- 
209) is Philly’s biggest, also ranks fifth in 
the land. But last week the /nquirer put 
the finishing touches on a financial deal 
that seemed entirely out of character: it 
was paying staffers bonuses to quit. 

Behind the bonuses-for-quitting policy 
was an effort to pare down the /nquirer’s 
bulging head count—more than’ 700 edi- 
torial and office employees. After an 
American Newspaper Guild strike last 
summer (Time, June 23; July 21) in 
which job security on the overstaffed /n- 
quirer was a major issue, management 
and guild agreed that to anyone who re- 
signed or retired in the last half of 1958 
the paper would pay a bonus of one week's 
pay for every year of employment, plus 
full severance pay (maximum: 31 weeks). 
The plan worked. In all, 142 employees 
quit, including 37 editorial staffers. 

But if the /nguirer management had 
expected to clear out only its deadwood, 
it lost more than it asked for. Many of its 
best men walked out—with as much as 
$12,000 in bonus and severance pay. 
Among those that left: respected Medi- 
cal Editor Joseph Nolen, Rewritemen Kos 
Semonski and John St. George Joyce, 
both nominees for Philadelphia Press As- 
sociation awards for 1958. In all, the 
paper poured out an estimated $400,000 
in resignation pay. 

However efficiently the /nquirer’s head 
count has been brought down, rival news- 
men wonder privately if the paper has not 
spent good money to get rid of good men. 
But the /nquirer professes pleasure with 
the results. The resignations, said Stewart 
Hooker, director of personnel and labor 
relations, “have made a staff reduction of 
about the size we told the guild initially 
we felt we should have.” 


Armed with a Snicker 


Tied to a balloon or bobbing down a 
canal in a bottle, the little magazine slips 
each month into Communist East Ger- 
many from the Western zone of Berlin. 
The cover of the contraband Tarantel 
(tarantula) proclaims that it is “price- 
less.” but for East Germans caught chuck- 
ling over the magazine's sledge-hammer 
humor, the price can be a term in a Red 
prison. Despite its problems of distribu- 


tion and retribution, Tarantel is a big 
success among East Germans. Reason: 


the butt of humor for Tarantel is East 
Germany's Communist government. 

This week East Germans are snickering 
at the rooth issue of Tarantel since its 
founding in 1gso. In the four-color cover 
cartoon, Communist Boss Walter Ulbricht 
is a pirate whose wooden leg, watered by 
vodka, has taken root in a Red army hel- 
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Toronte/—Press 
Epiror BAER 


From a hidden persuader... 


met. The caption: “Forward into 1959.” 
Tarantel’s description of East Germany's 
Defense Minister Heinz Kessler: “Third 
German to desert on the Russian front.” 

Lead v. Gold. The man who puts the 
sting into Tarantel is a dapper, driving 
Berliner who goes by the name of Hein- 
rich Baer. Baer has reason to hate the 
Communists. As a Wehrmacht corporal, 
he fought on the Russian front. After the 
war the Soviets tossed him into an intern- 
ment camp for former Nazis, although he 
had never been a party member. When 
Baer was released after three years, he 
headed straight for West Berlin to raise 
money for a clandestine anti-Communist 
humor magazine. Since the first issue, the 





“TARANTEL” COVER 
. .. open ridicule. 







content has stayed much the same: color 
cartoons, short skits, jokes and bogus 
biographies of party leaders. 

Surrounded by luxuriant potted philo- 
dendron and inspired by the framed motto 
“Printer’s lead has changed the world 
more than gold,” Editor-Publisher Baer 
cooks up his Bratwurst-heavy humor in 
offices just two rubble-strewn blocks from 
the headquarters of East Berlin’s govern- 
ment. In addition to Tarantel, Baer puts 
out a daily, satiric cartoon-and-text press 
service for some 800 subscribers in the 
West. 

The False Address. Each month about 
half of Tarantel’s press run of 250,000- 
300,000 goes to West Berliners; the rest 
is slipped into East Germany. Tarantel 
is designed for hidden persuasion: the 
size of a theater program, it can be 
concealed in a book, fits easily into a 
standard German envelope. Baer’s_ re- 
markable distribution system includes 
mailings from other countries, including 
Russia, and delivery by underground 
members, who delight in dropping copies 
into Stalin Allee mailboxes and onto 
the bookshelves of the Soviet House of 
Culture. Replies to a standard request for 
reader comment (“Don’t forget to use a 
false return address”) show that Tarantel 
is regularly read all over East Germany. 

Financed by anonymous anti-Commu- 
nist sources, Baer and his Tarantel have 
shown that there is more than one way 
to fight Communism. They are doing 
pretty well with a snicker and a guffaw. 


The Good Old Song 


Allowing itself a brief lapse into pro- 
fessional sentiment, the New York Times 
took editorial note of the end of the 19- 
day newspaper strike, which had cost nine 
New York dailies $30 million, Said the 
Times: “The sounds dear to the news- 
paper man’s heart, the clattering Lino- 
types, the thump of the make-up man’s 
mallet, the thunder of the presses, the 
soft swish of the emerging newspapers: 
this song will not be silenced.” 

All nine dailies broke the silence with 
editions that tried, in one way or another, 
to make up for lost days. The Daily News 
brought comic-strip buffs up to date on 
neglected episodes in the lives of Orphan 
Annie and Smilin’ Jack, handed out free 
copies of undistributed Sunday-edition 
comic supplements. The Herald Tribune, 
which had to wait for the end of the 
strike to publish an inside story, published 
it: the resignation of Herald Tribune 
President and Editor Ogden R. Reid 
(Time, Dec. 15), who had postponed his 
departure until the paper could record it. 
Lingering effects of the long shutdown 
were still apparent in the first Sunday edi- 
tions. With a Page One explanation, the 
Herald Tribune stuffed three-week-old 
magazine supplements into its Sunday pa- 
per, plus all three color comic sections 
readers had missed during the strike. The 
News, too, inserted a Christmasy maga- 
zine section two weeks out of date. 

As it had promised, the Times tucked 
a plump, 34-page back-news supplement 
into an early issue—two pages for each 
day the paper had been down. The supple- 
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f out the first working day, 1959 


On the first business day of 1959 Chesapeake and Ohio 
issued a Flash Annual Report covering its year’s oper- 
ations up to midnight of December 31, 1958. 
Income-wise, 1958 was the fourth best year in C&O's 
long history. It was a year in which the regular $4 
dividend was earned with a comfortable margin, It was 
a year, too, that saw such notable additions to C&O's 
facilities as the new electronic classification yard at 
Russell, Ky., and an additional coal pier at Toledo, Ohio, 
which is the newest and fastest on the Lakes. 
Up-to-the-minute reporting of the type that provided 


the 1958 figures so quickly is one product of Chesapeake 
and Ohio's electronic communications and computation 
systems. It gives C&O a quick picture of what has hap- 
pened, what is happening, and by translating facts into 
trends —helps us to see what is going to happen. 

Since mid-1958 the general trend has been upward 
and indications are for a continuation of this trend. We 
foresee increases in merchandise carloadings, a substan- 
tial movement of coal, improved earnings and expan- 
sion of facilities that has marked C&O’s progress over 
the years. Chessie’s railroad keeps growing and going. 





Highlights 
of 1958 





1958 1957 


Dividend Paid per Common Share . 


- $4.00 $4.00 











Earned per Common Share 6.36 8.36 
Operating Revenues (millions) 
Coal and Coke . $177 $233 
Merchandise . A ee ae 151 168 
DUR c's 's at Byte tts -_ 28 _ 31 
Total Operating Revenues . . $356 $432 
Expenses, Taxes, etc.— Net . $304 $364 
Net Income . $ 52 $ 68 
Net Income—% of Operating Revenues . 14.5 15.6 





*If you would like a copy of C&O's Flash Annual Report for 1958 and a 
1959 Chessie calendar (shown above) in full color, just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3850 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Kiplinger Tells How 
To Be Money Ahead 
When Inflation Hits 


Washington, D. C.—Dozens of ways to 
protect your personal and business inter- 
ests in the midst of today’s economic un- 
certainties are explained in detail in a 
special study issued by W. M. a ee 
famous business analyst and Washington 
authority. 


This timely volume is called “Boom 
and Inflation Ahead, and What You Can 
Do About It.” It shows you the steps you 
can take NOW, to cash in on many ex- 
traordinary opportunities ahead. 

You get specific directions showing 
smart ways to handle problems concern- 
ing your income, savings, job, business, 
investments, retirement... to protect your 
capital, your savings, from inflation. 

For example: How to safeguard the 
buying power of your dollars. Why, when 
and how the boom will start. How high 

rices you pay, money you make, will go. 
fhether to buy a house now or wait. 
Best fields for future job opportunities. 
Which businesses will grow—which de- 
cline. How to make yourself financially 
independent. How to meet changes in 
wages, hours, leisure time, pensions, life 
insurance, taxes. New products that will 
alter your life. Ways to pile up retirement 
income, Where to invest your money now 
for future security. How much college 
tuition to save for, Smart money-making 
plans for young men, family heads, busi- 
ness owners, people on fixed incomes ... 
everything to help you be money ahead 
as new boom begins. | 

A copy is being made available to you 
FREE with a 13-week trial subscription 
to The Kiplinger Letter—both together 
for only $6 (Full value $7.95. You save 
$1.95 by acting now.) 

The Kiplinger Letter every Monday 
morning supplies key information you 
need—inflationary signals to watch for, 
business activity and trends, new legisla- 
tion, labor, taxes, prices, new products 
—uany significant development. Keeps you 
posted on how to ride safely through 
today's challenging times... protect your 
business and personal interests. 

Just tear out this ad and return it to 
us today. Attach check for $6, or tell us 
to bill you. Either way you get FREE 
book plus 13-week trial of The Kiplinger 
Letter. (Offer open to new subscribers 
only.) Address The Kiplinger Washington 
Letter, Room 368, 1729 H Street, NW. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mothersills 


The fast-acting 53 

aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER | 
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TIME 


and all your mail. . . include your 

zone number in your return address 

after the city, before the state, The | 
mail you send will get there faster 

too if the address carries a zone 

number. 
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ment was a blend of hoarded obituaries, 
old news and old weather reports. Pre- 
pared daily while the strike was in prog- 
ress, stuffed into separate big envelopes 
(coded Alice, Betsy, Carol, Diana, Edna 
and so on down through Queenie) against 
the day publication was resumed, ‘this 
running rehash avoided the obvious temp- 
tation to correct day-to-day judgments in 
the light of hindsight. On Dec. 27 the 
Times filed away a story—later proved 
false—that a transatlantic balloon had 
landed safely in Venezuela. It would have 
been easy to replace that story with an- 
other before the delayed two-page issue 
was printed, but the Times resolutely im- 
mortalized the false report, published a 
second story explaining the hoax in the 
next day’s two pages. 


Ignorance Is Embarrassing 


How intelligently does the average citi- 
zen respond to a poll? Not very. in the 
opinion of Los Angeles Mirror-News Col- 
umnist Paul Coates (Time, Jan. 17, 
1955). “To us average citizens,’ says 
Coates, “ignorance is not bliss; it’s em- 
barrassing. Ask us something about any- 
thing, and we'll give you a carefully con- 
sidered answer, even though we don't 
understand your question.” 

To make his point, Columnist Coates 
set himself up as the “Los Angeles Survey 





Ss 


| Institute,’ and assigned three assistants 


to call 150 names (mostly housewives) 


| chosen at random from the telephone 


book. The “‘Institute’s” question was load- 
ed: “Do you think the Mann Act deters 
or helps the cause of organized labor— 
and if you feel it deters, would you vote 
for its repeal?’’ Last week Coates pub- 
lished the results: 

Only 12% of Coates’s victims identified 
the Mann Act for what it is: the federal 
white slave traffic law, passed in 1910, 
which forbids transporting women for im- 
moral purposes across a state line. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the housewives favored 
repeal of the Mann Act, 10% opposed. 
Sample responses: 

“We need the Mann Act. Labor would 
just go wild without it.” 

“We're strictly against that act in our 
family.” 

“It certainly shouldn't be repealed. 
Hoffa gets away with too much as it is.” 

“I don’t care what they do about the 
Mann Act. They're all a bunch of grafters 
anyway.” 

“My husband's in the union, and I'm 
for anything that helps the workingman.” 


Protecting the Source 

When Marie Torre, radio-TV columnist 
for the New York Herald Tribune, stood 
before U.S. Judge Sylvester J. Ryan in 
November 1957, the court expressed sym- 
pathy (“the Joan of Arc of her profes- 
sion”) even while holding her in contempt 
of court. Last week Judge Ryan was not 
so generous. “You set a very poor exam- 
ple for your fellow citizens,” he said, after 
Columnist Torre declined once more to 
share a secret she has kept for two years. 
The judge ordered her to jail. 

Marie Torre’s well-képt secret is the 


Marthe Holmes 
CoLuMNist Marie Torre & FAMILY 


"| don't feel brave.” 


name of the CBS “spokesman” who told 
her that Judy Garland “doesn’t want to 
work . . . because something is bothering 
her [and] I wouldn't be surprised if it’s 
because she thinks she’s terribly fat.” 
After this statement appeared in a Torre 
column in January 1957, Songstress Gar- 
land filed a $1,393,333 suit against CBS 
for libel and breach of contract. Sub- 
poenaed as a witness, Columnist Torre re- 
fused to name her informant, pleading 
the confidential relationship of reporter 
to source.* Last month the U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to review the conviction for 
contempt that grew out of her silence. 

Facing ten days in jail, Columnist 
Torre, wife of TV Producer Hal Friedman 
and mother of two small children, was 
philosophical. “I don’t feel brave about 
it,” she said. ‘But it’s just easier to serve 
the period of detention than go for the 
rest of my life having something like this 
on my conscience. 1 would be betraying 
my entire profession if I revealed my 
source." Why did not the CBS spokesman 
come forward now and give her the right 
to reveal his name? Said she: “The guy 
could lose his job.” There was some com- 
fort for her in the approving messages and 
gifts from well-wishers all over the U.S., 
including TV Comic Jackie Gleason's 
chocolate cake with a steel file jutting 
candlelike from the frosting. 

Columnist Torre's plight was one thing 
that was not bothering Songstress Gar- 
land. Said Judy: “I'm sorry if anyone has 
to go to jail—but if she wants to go, and 
be a martyr, I guess she will.” 


\ relationship protected by law in twelve 
States. Last week, “greatly disturbed” because 
New York State does not grant its working 
newsmen this legal safeguard, New York State 
Assemblyman Edwyn E. Mason proposed a bill 
that would make reporters immune from prose- 
cution for concealing their sources. 
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West Virginia University, Temporary Engineering Building 


Echlin Manufacturing Co., Branford, Connecticut 


METAL PERFORMS MIRACLES 


in this modern construction 


The buildings above, aren’t ordinary metal 
buildings. They were created with a system of 
building that combines today’s most modern 
building practices with mass-production effi- 
ciencies—the Butler system of building. 

Consequently, the Butler system of building 
offers advantages and economies other construc- 
tion methods can’t match. 

For example: it enabled a university to 
quickly replace facilities destroyed by fire; pro- 
vided an oil well fire-fighting organization with 
an attractive office and workshop; permitted a 
manufacturer to build larger, more efficient fa- 
cilities. And, in each case, provided superior 
construction, even when budgets were limited. 


Pre-engineered, precision-fabricated Butler 
components save weeks (even months) of plan- 
ning and construction time—permit owners to 
get into production, start earning profits sooner. 

The completed buildings have spacious inte- 
riors, excellent illumination and ventilation—a 
superior, more productive environment. They 
are economical to heat, can be expanded quickly, 
economically whenever required, and require 
less maintenance and upkeep. 

For full details on Butler buildings, the mod- 
ern, economical way to build well with metal, 
contact your Butler Builder. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your Phone Book under “Build- 
ings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write to us directly. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Pittsburgh, Po. * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings @ Equipment for Forming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising © Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill, * Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio 
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Hail to the Chief 


The band struck up With a Little Bit 
of Luck at Brisbane’s steaming Milton 
stadium, and it seemed the U.S. Davis 
Cup team would need plenty of it. Aus- 
tralia’s Mal Anderson and Ashley Cooper 
were 10-to-1 favorites in what shaped up 
as the most lopsided cup challenge in 
years. The U.S. tearn had been racked by 
dissension. Ham Richardson. the U.S. top- 
ranked player, was dropped by nonplaying 
Captain Perry Jones as a singles 
player on the ground that his 
diabetic condition made him un- 
fit to handle the workload, com- 
plained bitterly and publicly that 
he had been treated shabbily. Even 
U.S. Pro Promoter (and part-time 
team coach) Jack Kramer had 
conceded victory to the Aussies. 

But the experts reckoned with- 
out a slim, crew-cut young man 
named Alex Olmedo. Nicknamed 
“The Chief.” for his resemblance 
to an Inca prince, Olmedo, 22, is 
a citizen of Peru. He qualified for 
the team because he had lived in 
the U.S. longer than the required 
three years. and Peru had no team 
of its own. At California’s tennis- 
playing Modesto Junior College 
and later at the University of 
Southern California, where he had 
been sent to have his game sharp- 
ened under the watchful eyes of 
Kramer and other pros, Olmedo 
had shown promise, but little 
of the determination most tennis 
players need to be great. Rather 
than practice, he preferred dating 
girls and going to dances, seldom 
played his best tennis unless he 
considered the match “interesting.” 

Tandem Tactics. At Brisbane 
the Chief led off for the U.S. 
against Anderson, and from the 
first serve it was obvious that he found 
the match interesting. Before the aston- 
ished eyes of 18,000 Australian partisans, 
Olmedo charged repeatedly for killing vol- 
leys, managed an upset victory 8-6, 2-6, 
9-7, 8-6. Then Barry MacKay lost as 
expected to Australia’s Cooper to tie the 
match score. But next day Olmedo teamed 
with Ham Richardson in the doubles 
against Anderson and Neale Fraser. The 
U.S. pair promptly lost the first two sets, 
had to rally desperately to win the third 
16-14. In the break before the fourth set, 
Pro Champion Pancho Gonzales rushed to 
the dressing room, gave Olmedo and Rich- 
ardson some sound counsel. Fraser's re- 
turn of service from the backhand court 
had been devastating. Gonzales advised 
the U.S. pair to go into tandem align- 
ment; i.¢., have the netman play on the 
same side of the court as the server, force 
Fraser to return service down the side- 
line. The U.S. team went on to win the 
last two sets and the match. 

On the final day Olmedo was matched 
against Cooper, generally rated the world’s 
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leading amateur. Alex seemed unawed, 
showed up for a strategy workout with 
Gonzales, displayed to dressing-room in- 
terviewers a pair of underdrawers dec- 
orated with gorgeous women. “This way 
I never run out of girls,” he grinned. In 
voluble Spanish Gonzales suggested Ol- 
medo’s strategy: keep the ball low on 
the wet court, use lobs to drive Cooper 
back from the net, move around to upset 
the Aussie’s second service. It worked. 
Charging to the net, the Chief forced the 





oe ie Brisb: 
U.S.’s ALEx OLMEDO 
In the victory, some embarrassment. 


attack, punched his volleys accurately, 
won 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6. Almost single- 
handed Alex Olmedo had won the Davis 
Cup for the U.S. 

Cheers & Jeers. With the cheers of 
the crowd thundering in his ears, Olmedo 
wept on the court. Later, as he quafied a 
beer, Alex said he had been confident of 
victory all along. “I always pick myself,” 
said the Chief. “I figure in this world you 
got to be optimistic.” The U.S. was opti- 
mistic, too, about its chances of retaining 
the cup, when, at week's end, Australia’s 
Anderson and Cooper headed for the pro- 
fessional ranks. 

Australian fans cheered Alex to the 
echo. But Aussie newspapers had some 
surly second thoughts. Snapped the Syd- 
ney Sun: “Australia lost the Davis Cup to 
Peru.”” Even the U.S. was a bit embar- 
rassed. Wrote the New York Times’s Ar- 
thur Daley: “A few more such rousing 
victories, and the prestige of this country 
will sink to an embarrassing low. The 
Davis Cup should be enshrined in an 
Inca museum.” 


The Baron 


The man in the brown suit tugged nerv- 
ously at his socks. squirmed on his chair, 
periodically leaped up to loose a volley of 
abuse at a panting Kentucky player. Out 
on the floor of Louisville’s Freedom Hall, 
the University of Kentucky basketball 
team was botching plays, losing passes, de- 
fending raggedly against an alert Illinois 
team. Coach Adolph Rupp relaxed only 
when a last-ditch Illinois shot rolled harm- 
lessly off the rim, preserving a 76-75 Ken- 
tucky victory. Sighed the Baron: “That 
one nearly killed me.” 

In 28 years as head basketball 
coach at Kentucky, Adolph (“The 
Baron’) Rupp, 57, has fretted and 
fidgeted his way through 595 vic- 
tories, lost only 103 games. His 
teams have triumphed with a 
pleasant monotony characteristic 
of the New York Yankees, won 
the N.C.A.A. championship a rec- 
ord four times, the National Invi- 
tation tournament and 19 South- 
eastern Conference championships. 
There have been troubles too. Ken- 
tucky’s 1952-53 team was banned 
from N.C.A.A. play on charges 
that Rupp knowingly used ineligi- 
ble players, condoned cash pay- 
ments to his stars. But Kentucky 
did not blame the Baron, in fact 
gave him a vote of confidence. 

"| Want to Win." “He’s not 
the most modest coach who ever 
came down the pike,” says West 
Virginia's Fred Schaus of Rupp, 
“but he’s the greatest.’ Says Ten- 
nessee’s Coach Emmett Lowery: 
“Life doesn’t hang on the result of 
a basketball game, but it seems 
like it when you play Rupp.” Rupp 
himself cares little about the effect 
his self-centered personality has 
on others. Says he: “I am not en- 
gaged in a popularity contest. I 
want to win basketball games.” So 
far this season, Kentucky has won 
them all in tough competition, e.g., St. 
Louis, West Virginia, Maryland, at week's 
end ran its record to 11-0 by dumping 
Georgia Tech 72-62. 

Rupp’s success at Kentucky is traceable 
to indefatigable recruiting, and a merciless 
concentration on perfection of fundamen- 
tals. Admits the Baron: “Of course, we 
get good boys here at Kentucky. Every 
boy in the state, from the time he’s born, 
lives for the day he can play at the uni- 
versity.” Once Rupp gets his players, he 
drills them endlessly and without letup. 
They live together in the same dormitory, 
eat a special diet. Practices are conducted 
in semi-silence, save for an occasional 
tongue-lashing directed by Rupp at a play- 
er who is not giving his all. “Boy,” he will 
holler sarcastically, “give that ball to 
someone who knows what to do with it.” 
To another: “Go back in the stands and 
read your press clippings.” 

Playing Together. After a defeat, Rupp 
has been known to order his players to 
keep their uniforms on until the crowd 
has left, then send them back on the floor 
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Smokes for 
Pleasure... 


TREND 
Mild 


LITTLE CIGARS 
BLENDED WITH 
FINE HAVANA 


HUMIDOR PACK 
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If you smoke for pleasure, you'll go for 
TRENDS ... the different kind of smoke. 
Mild, mellow, fully satisfying... 
TRENDS are 100% fine cigar tobacco 
clear through, including the uniform 
tobacco wrapper. Here's a truly reward- 
ing, different smoking experience. And 
you need not inhale to enjoy it. Treat 
yourself to TRENDS, today. 


Free TREND cigar holder included in every carton 


STEPHANO BROTHERS 
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Three Hundred Years of 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


America’s history seen through 
the lives and works of its greatest 
artists. Actual size 915" x 1234", 
318 pages, 250 full color repro- 
ductions. Save $3.65 at special 
price of $9.85 Regular Edition, 
$11.85 Deluxe when you order 


direct’ from 


TIME Book Department, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Louisville Courier Journel 
Kentucky's Rupp 
Life seems to hang on the score. 


to iron out the mistakes they had made in 
the game. There is seldom an outstanding 
star on Rupp’s fast-breaking, hard-running 
Kentucky teams. Rupp does not believe 
in them. “If the star has an off night, the 


| whole team has an off night,” he explains. 


Says North Carolina’s Frank McGuire 
“Kentucky has found the secret of basket- 


ball, that it’s five guys playing together.” 


slow-moving, 


The Bowls 


The traditional onslaught of 
Year's Day bowl games left 


New 
television 


viewers slightly myopic, more than a little | 


dubious about the true merits of some of 
the top-ranked U.S. college teams. 

@ Louisiana State hardly justitied its No. 
1 ranking, had trouble getting through 
and around Clemson's beefy line, blew 
repeated scoring chances, scratched out a 
7-0 victory in the Sugar Bow! only after 
a botched fourth-down center snap gave 
L.S.U. an easy scoring chance from Clem- 
son's 11-yd. line. 

@ Texas Christian fumbled eight times, 
drew key penalties to stop other drives, 
muddled to a scoreless tie in the Cotton 
Bow! with the Air Force Academy. 

@ Oklahoma showed real authority in 
striking for quick touchdowns on plays 
covering 40, 42 and 79 yds., polished off 
slow-thinking Syracuse in 
the Orange Bowl, 21-6, in a game that was 
no contest after the first period. 

@ Most impressive New Year's perform- 
ance was provided by Iowa, which dis- 


played the poise and shattering power of 


a true champion, broke loose Halfbacks 
Bob Jeter and Willie Fleming for long 
gains all over the field in a 38-12 drubbing 
of game, but outmanned, California in 
Pasadena’s Rose Bowl. 
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RADIO 
Network Drama 


Sybil Overton’s husband was on the 
lam, accused of murder, and her step- 
daughter was in cahoots with the police. 
Then, suddenly, all the problems on her 
Road of Life were solved: a plane crash 
polished off the lamister. Mary Noble, 
that long-suffering Backstage Wife, real- 
ized at last that her husband was really 
in love with her. Nora Drake, psychiatric 
nurse, finally finished analyzing her boy 
friend and saw him head home to his ex- 
wife and family. All last week, soap op- 
eras were blowing their last bubbles on 
CBS; writers were winding up their plots, 
sending the venerable shows down the 
drain along with a clutch of other pro- 
grams. Reason: CBS is trying to save 
what is left of its radio network by severe 
retrenchment. Says CBS Radio's Presi- 
dent Arthur Hull Hayes: “Ever since 
1954, we have been losing money at the 
rate of a few million dollars a year. But 
so has every other radio network, some 
losing more than we.” 

The situation involves a paradox, for 
the radio business in general is booming. 
Today more than 49 million homes are 
equipped with more than g5 million ra- 
dios; there are more car radios (38 mil- 
lion) in operation than there were home 
sets ten years ago. And radio advertising 
last year was up 3% over 1957. The trou- 
ble, from the networks’ point of view, is 
that most of these gains benefit the inde- 
pendent stations, where advertisers can 
buy into shows that are both cheaper and 
more closely tailored to local markets 
than network programs. More and more 
affiliated stations hesitate to use network 
shows in prime time slots that can often 
be more profitably sold to local advertis- 
ers. To fight against this localitis, the 
networks are moving into 1959 with grand 
but contrasting schemes. 

Soft & Sweet. NBC is beefing up its 
programing, hopes to produce shows so 
attractive that its affiliates will have no 
excuse to turn them down. NBC Radio's 
Executive Vice President Matthew J. Cul- 
ligan sells his product with a highly pol- 
ished Madison Avenue pitch. His patter 
is as distinctive as his black eye-patch, a 
souvenir of a losing scrap with a hand 
grenade during the Battle of the Bulge. 
He talks in terms of “imagery transfer” 
(which is simply radio cashing in on es- 
tablished TV advertising slogans, a meth- 
od of attacking the public’s ears while it 
rests its eyes); “engineered circulation” 
(urging consumers to use what they have 
already bought); and “sound thinking” 
(the proper use of mood music during 
commercials), During the past month Joe 
Culligan’s time salesmen have already 
chalked up more than $2,500,000 worth 
of business. 

As vehicles for this sort of “scientific 
advertising,” Supersalesman Culligan is 
making the most of NBC’s “hot-line” 
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service for handling fast-breaking news. 
NBC's Stardust series will dot the broad- 
casting day with brief appearances by big 
show-business names—Marlene Dietrich, 
Bob Hope, George Gobel. Analysis Star- 
dust is a projected series that will put 
top newsmen among the other stars. The 
Image series (audio documentaries) will 
be an ambitious collection of documenta- 
ries starting with /mage: Russia, a 14- 
hour-a-night, month-long study of the So- 
viet Union, “authenticated” by Hearst 
Columnist Bob Considine. 

Cut & Clearance. At CBS, the high 
brass maintains that NBC’s programing 
plans are old stuff. That /mage series, says 





N.B.C. Rapro’s CULLIGAN 
Can his chain find happiness? 


one CBS official, “is nothing but an imi- 
tation of our Unit One, which is already 
a success.” Unit One, which has put on 
such impressive documentaries as Edward 
R. Murrow’s report on the Murphy- 
Galindez case, intends to keep right on 
stirring up listeners with a report this 
month on The Business of Sex. 

CBS's big effort to boost business is 
its Program Consolidation Plan—a high- 
sounding title for the cut in programing 
that last week sacrificed Nora Drake and 
her pals. Instead of requiring its affiliates 
to use 63 hours a week of network pro- 
grams, beginning this week CBS will set- 
tle for 30 hours. The affiliates will thus 
have 33 extra hours in which to put on 
the kind of performances that appeal to 
the local supermarket’s ad manager—disk 
jockeys and local news. In return for this 
drastic cutting of the network program 
quota, CBS will demand that the remain- 
ing shows get 100% “clearance,” i.e., no 
CBS station will be allowed to refuse to 
carry a network program in its designated 
time slot. Consolidation may have re- 


duced the size of its product, admits CBS, 
but it has already pushed sales to a new 
postwar peak of $4,136,000 in net billings. 
As if to deepen the split in radio’s per- 
sonality, ABC is striving mightily to bol- 
ster its programing, while Mutual is sub- 
sisting on a spare diet of music, news and 
special events. 

Can a network find happiness and sol- 
vency by giving its restless family more 
freedom? Can familiar old network radio 
make itself look fresh and exciting enough 
to compete with a lot of young and vigor- 
ous local belles? That soap opera, entitled 
Radio Faces Life, will be one of the more 
intriguing shows during 1959. 


OFF BROADWAY 


Tennessee Laughter 

Even without a program, theatergoers 
would have had no trouble figuring out 
where they were. The scene was clearly 
the familiar slum section of Williamsburg, 
Tenn., with its long rows of dusty souls 
and crumbling emotions tilting crazily 
against a dusky sky. But there had been 
changes. In Period of Adjustment, which 
opened last week at Miami's Coconut 
Grove Playhouse, Playwright Tennessee 
Williams repaired no cracking masonry in 
his familiar dramatic neighborhood, but 
at least he slapped on a coat of whitewash. 

Billed as a “Serious Comedy,” Period 
sounds more like a mad gothic anecdote. 
A couple of newlyweds (Robert Webber 
and Barbara Baxley) drive up in a second- 
hand funeral limousine to the home of 
the groom's wartime buddy (James Daly). 
Left alone with the buddy, the bride rue- 
fully sums up the first 36 hours of life 
with hubby: he shakes with an uncontrol- 
lable psychosomatic tremor, drinks in- 
cessantly “to keep warm,” on their wed- 
ding night leaped at her like a satyr, 
frightening her so much she spent the 
whole night sitting up in a chair. 

A mere nothing compared to the bud- 
dy’s own troubles. He, it seems, married 
a snaggle-toothed bag to secure his posi- 
tion in her father’s firm, but she left him, 
and, even worse, the old tightwad gave 
him only one raise in six years. Eventual- 
ly their respective spouses return, and 
after a helpful exchange of advice, the 
couples retire to patch up their differ- 
ences in classic fashion. “Honey,” pleads 
the patient buddy just before the final 
curtain, “please don’t put that Vicks Vapo 
Rub on your chest.” 

Perhaps significantly, the grimly bizarre 
comedy is Williams’ first play to be pro- 
duced since he abandoned his well-adver- 
tised long-term lease on the psychiatrist’s 
couch, Upbeat only in comparison to his 
other plays, Period nevertheless glows 
with several scenes of gentle, off-focus hu- 
mor, as when the two men boozily dream 
of raising buffalo (a “dignified beast”) to 
rent out to producers of TV westerns. 
And if the play was a surprise to Miami 
theatergoers (who may be the only ones 
to see it; Williams is still undecided about 
taking it to Broadway), in its own way it 
was a revelation to the author. For the 
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Wauar you are looking at (see left) is the 
business story of the year—a simple, sure, 
almost incredibly efficient automation method 
known as FripEN Tape-TALK. This strip of 
Friden punched paper tape contains part of an 
invoice ... figures and words, written out, 
calculated and related, captured in the holes. 
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Friden Tape-Talk units, and the same or another 
similarly talented Friden Tape-Talk unit can 
extract it again from the holes, restore it 
to conventional, readable form. Or the 
invoice tape itself 
can command other 
machines to reproduce 
selected data for 
other accounting or 
statistical purposes. 
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decisions or even manual movements. 
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Watch a demonstration of the Friden automatic 
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Bob East 


PLAYWRIGHT WILLIAMS 
Mad gothic. 


first time Playwright Williams decided to 
take a crack at directing his own work, 
gave up the reins midway through re- 
hearsals when he concluded sadly: “I 
can't direct my way out of a paper bag.” 


BOX OFFICE 


Poets' Corner 

@ Crowds queued up last week along Man- 
hattan’s West 52nd Street in front of the 
ANTA Theater, which houses neither a 
fluffy comedy nor a roaring musical, but 
a somber, free-verse reworking of the 
Book of Job. Poet Archibald MacLeish’s 
J.B. (Tre, Dec. 22) was booked onto 
Broadway with scant attention from 
theater-party givers and a skimpy ad- 
vance sale of $46,000. On top of that it 
ran into the truly Jobian trial of New 
York’s newspaper strike, which muffled 
the critics’ unanimous raves. Yet when 
news about J.B. did spread, via TV, radio 
and word of mouth, its theme of modern 
man’s agony must have touched respon- 
sive chords. By last week J.B. was one 
of the hottest tickets in town, and re- 
quests for seats are pouring in by mail at 
a rate of nearly 500 a day. Advance sales 
have zoomed to $250,000, and weekly 
profits top $10,000; the play will earn 
back its $125,000 production cost in 
about three months. 

@ Another poet, William Shakespeare, 
was packing them in just as tightly. Lon- 
don’s Old Vic, in its first New York ap- 
pearance since 1956, performed to near 
capacity crowds every night (Hamlet, 
Twelfth Night, Henry V). The troupe 
expects to wind up its 25-week U.S. tour 
next month with total grosses of $1,200,- 
ooo. And British Actor Sir John Gielgud, 
in a one-man tour de force (see THEATER), 
nearly filled the 1,300-seat 46th Street 
Theater nightly with recitations from 
Shakespeare's plays and sonnets, grossed 
$30,000 his first week. 
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Loose Coin 


@ Judged from the broad end of the pic- 
ture tube, television had a bad year; its 
brightest moment shone like a candle in a 
morass of mediocre programs. But com- 
mercially, the industry seemed to be doing 
better than ever. Advertisers paid out a 
record $1.42 billion, a gross increase of 
10% over 1957. By year’s end the U.S. had 
a total of 512 operating TV stations 
(there were 495 at the end of 1957) cater- 
ing to nearly 50 million TV receivers. 
Hollywood, looking at the statistics for 
a so-so year, managed’ to keep from dis- 
solving in gloom. Only 216 pictures went 
into production during 1958, as, opposed 
to 297 in 1957, and movie-theater attend- 
ance dropped 7.6% from 1957. But thea- 
ter owners cut their losses:to 2.5%. Their 
method: raising admission prices. 


TELEVISION 


Confession Comedy 

The skinny, green-eyed guy with the 
hurt, hesitant frown looked like a loser 
—the kind of character who can never 
quite cope with life’s ludicrous little de- 
feats. Wherever he slouched in front of 
an audience—last month on the bare 
bandstand of a Chicago nightclub, this 
week before the unforgiving cameras of 
Ed Sullivan's TV show—it seemed hardly 
probable that sad-sack Monologuist Shel- 
ley Berman could deliver. 

Shelley scarcely seems to try. He 
merely offers solemn, almost sorrowful 
comments on some of the irritating incon- 
gruities of modern life. Take air travel, 
says Shelley, with the carefully controlled 








tension of a man who has already taken 


altogether too much. “I never have the 
slightest doubt about my safety in a 
plane until I walk into an airport terminal 
and realize that there is a thriving in- 
dustry in this building selling life in- 
surance policies ... What they do by 
this power of suggestion is that they 
plant the seed of doubts into an already 
chicken human being.” 

"In Here, Slob."" Something about the 
way Shelley speaks—a profession of diffi- 
dence, a perfection of timing—suggests 
that everyone in the audience shares his 
feeling. And as simply as that, Shelley 
puts Mister Kelly’s Chicago nightclub or 
Mr. Sullivan’s fans in his pocket. 

“Going further with that power of 
suggestion,” Shelley continues, “you re- 
call the little slot behind the seat in front 
of you? There’s one item in this little 
slot which is the most ominous item in 
the whole damn plane. It’s a_ little, 
innocent-looking white bag. There are 
instructions on the back in three different 
languages. French, Italian and Hebrew. 
And all they're saying, freely translated, 
is ‘In here, slob. In here.’” 

From that uneasy airplane flight to the 
occasion “when you get that subtle secret 
message that says, ‘Go!’ and you plunge, 
and it’s a passionate kiss, and it’s off 
center, and you wind up with the tip of 
her nose in the corner of your mouth,” 
Shelley Berman’s humor is all composed 
of life’s familiar anxieties and embarrass- 


ments. He has been recording them for 
as long as he can remember. 

"I've Got Money.” Born and brought 
up in Chicago, Shelley, 32, says 
that even in his early days he played to 
the crowd. “As I grew older, I became 
more proficient at being a showoff. I was 
a pretty good loudmouth, I was the guy 
at parties. You know—that clod who de- 
termines the mood of the gathering. My 
whole act is confession. Every word I 
say, I’m admitting something.” 

Shelley is willing to confess that the 
act he originally planned for himself was 
never meant for the likes of The Ed 
Sullivan Show. When he was discharged 
from the Navy as an asthmatic in 1943, 
he was 17, and he entered Chicago's 
Goodman Theater to study acting, “I 
was pretty damn good,” he confesses 
further, but he would end up working at 
a Daytona Beach, Fla. hotel. (“I ran 
around with a volleyball bothering people 
who didn’t want to be bothered.’’) 

After that, a couple of tours of duty 
as an Arthur Murray dancing instructor, 
and a stint in TV drama kept him going 
until he got a chance to show some of his 
improvised monologues in a small Chicago 
cabaret. He was a success. But it was a 
guest spot on the Jack Paar television 
show, just 17 months ago, that really 
settled his career. 

Ed Sullivan gave him a contract for 
six performances, and he went home to 
Chicago last month, a $50,000-a-year hot- 
shot. Only the year before, he did not 
have the money to buy a winter coat. 

“In the first year that I have money,” 
confesses Shelley with the honesty that 
audiences find disarming, “I am an egre- 
giously disgusting mouveau riche. I’m 
being a sport. The other day I slipped an 
aunt a $100 bill and said, ‘Buy yourself 
a hat, honey.’ Most important thing is 
the feeling of strength. The feeling that 
I've got money in my jeans, and if you 
don’t want me here, I can go elsewhere.” 





x Art Shoy 
CoMEDIAN BERMAN 


Good loudmouth. 
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things are 
happening 
...Where 
Independent 
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Write for free booklet, “‘An American Story’’— illustrated facts about America’s In 


U.S. INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, Pz 
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Where industry is on the march, for example. All 
part of the decentralization program which has 
spread America’s ‘industrial heart’’ over the gen- 
tle green of the countryside. This new industrial 
revolution is bringing millions of people to the 
frontiers of economic growth ...where their needs 
for telephone service are answered by independ- 
ently owned and managed companies. 

To keep pace, these telephone companies are 
adding to their facilities at the rate of a million dol- 
lars every day.In the 11,000 growing communities 
they serve, more than 10 million Independent tele- 
phones help you reach all America. 









INDEPENDENT 





lependent telephone industry. Address Dept. 890. 


nnsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


PAL) AS Se 
LOEWY IN 1953 STUDEBAKE 





OLIVETTI TYPEWRITER (1948) 


R 


ROCKER MANUFACTURED BY THONET (1860) 


6% 
Designing Man 

In the past 20 years, industrial design- 
ers have become a self-conscious coterie, 
well paid and well content with their 
mission: to save mankind from ugliness 
in man-made products. The work of such 
men as Henry Dreyfuss, Ward Bennett 
and Raymond Loewy in Manhattan and 
Eero Saarinen (who is both architect and 
designer) in Detroit has raised industrial 
design from a mechanical slough of vul- 
garity. For in the early years of mass 
production, the sound design of artisans 
gave way to the cheaply pretentious. The 
craftsmanlike simplicity of early Amer- 
ican furniture was displaced by curlicues 
and overstuffing, and bathtubs took on 
lion feet in a move to look ancient. 

Yet good design has always been good 
and cannot be dated. Though the myth 
of stylistic obsolescence keeps dress and 
car manufacturers in business, it remains 
a myth. This basic truth was thoroughly 
documented in last week’s retrospective 
show of designed products at Manhat- 
tan’s Museum of Modern Art. Among the 
many chairs, for example, in the Modern 
Museum's show, perhaps the handsomest 
was an Austrian rocker, designer anony- 
mous, manufactured back in 1860. And 
yet that ancient rocker, tendriled like 
a vine from the wine-heavy hills around 
Vienna, had a brisk, bald-bottomed rival 
in Charles Eames’s up-to-the-minute en- 
try in molded Fiberglas and wire. An 
art nouveau desk (circa 1903) by Hector 
Guimard that looked as sinuous as weeds 
under water held its place against a rigor- 
ously rectilinear chair by Le Corbusier. 

The museum’s collection, said Design 
Department Director Arthur Drexler, “‘in- 
cludes very few of those mass-produced 
objects supposed to be characteristic o- 
our ‘high standard of living.’ There arc 
no television sets, no refrigerators, no 
telephones, not because such objects are 





intrinsically unworthy but rather because 
their design seldom rises above the vulgar- 
ity of today’s high-pressure salesmanship.” 

With eleven products in the museum's 
haughtily thoughtful collection, and four 
in the show itself, Designer Charles Eames 
dominated the scene. The great Finn, 
Eliel Saarinen (Eero’s father), took 


DESIGNERS’ CHOICE 


The Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy polled 100 top designers, archi- 
tects, and design department heads 
of manufacturing firms and univer- 
sities around the world, asked them 
to list the 100 best-designed prod- 
ucts of modern times. The design- 
ers’ top ten, announced this week: 


Olivetti’s Lettera 22 typewriter, 
designed by Marcello Nizzoli in 
1948. 

Charles Eames’s plywood-and- 
sceel side chair, designed in 1944. 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe’s 1929 
Barcelona chair. 

Studebaker’s 1953 hardtop coupé, 
designed by Raymond Loewy. 

The Parker “51” fountain pen, de- 
signed by the late Marlin Baker and 
Kenneth Parker, 1932-40. 

Lincoln Continental (1939-41), 
designed by Edsel Ford and staff. 

Edison Voicewriter, VP model, 
designed by Carl Otto in 1950. 

Frigidaire’s “Sheer Look” 1957 
appliances, designed by Leroy Kie- 
fer and General Motors staff. 

Hallicrafters radio, designed by 
Raymond Loewy in 1946. 

Bell System’s current 500 tele- 
phone, designed by Henry Dreyfuss 
in 1951. 
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The Newest of Everything Great! The Greatest of Everything New! 





First All-Pushbutton Car “Tunes In” Tomorrow! 


This Dodge car was built for the man who looks ahead 
and thinks ahead. 


You swing into it easily on new swivel seats. 


At your left is the driving control panel. A touch of 
the “D” push button, and you cruise away. 


Another push-button panel, on your right, controls the 
“weather”: ventilation, heating, cooling. 


With the same effortless touch, you tune in your push- 
button radio or adjust the outside mirror from inside. 


But more important, your ’59 Dodge is “in tune” with 
tomorrow in every area: The way it looks, the way it 
rides, the way it performs, the way. it makes you feel 
at home behind the wheel. 


It’s your kind of car. Drive one this week and find out. 


DODGE 


Dodge brings you Lawrence Welk on television every week, ABC-TV network. Consult your Dodge dealer for time and chonnel. 











Eames under his wing at Michigan’s Cran- | 
brook Academy 20 years ago, and from 
then on Eames climbed a ladder of his 
own designing, as tall as the one which 
he keeps in his own living room so that, 
on impulse, he can hang something new 
from a ceiling, or rearrange objects on 
a wall. 

At sr, Eames argues soberly that “to 
the designer, the chair provides an area 
where he can follow through with an 
architectural concept and test it directly 
in terms of human scale and function.” 
But the man whose chairs stand in over 
1,000,000 homes unabashedly admires the 
old along with the new, perches himself on 
a stub-legged Indian chair in the house he 
designed for himself in Venice, Calif. 
(see color page). His dining room ( back- 
ground) is furnished with his _prize- 
winning 1944 chair. And, his black leather 
chair near by frankly owes a great deal 
to the Victorian functionalist, William 
Morris. The leather cushions have built- 
in wrinkles, Eames concedes, ‘‘but that 
is a clue that spells comfort to come, like 
a well-used first-baseman’s mitt.” 

Unlike the homes of people who insist 
on modernity at all costs, the house as a 
whole is sportingly open to new and old, 
Eastern and Western ideas. His garden 
walk is made of railroad ties, his decora- 
tions range from a Japanese “Standing 
Room Only” sign through African folk 
sculpture to abstract paintings to Mexican 
tin candlesticks and flowers on the floor. 
“Why not?” asks Eames, with the bright, 
calm, questioning and iconoclastic spirit 
that has made his fame. 

Just what good design is remains a 
mystery. It might be defined as design 
that one likes with good reasons, but 
those reasons are subjective and infinitely 
various. A chair should be judged by 
the seat of one’s pants, a jewel by the 
light in a lady’s eyes, a typewriter by 
the hovering fingers. In all likelihood, 
future designs will be no better than 
the art of the past. Nobody has surpassed 
Chippendale, or Cellini either. Yet they 
will be different; ¢.g., privacy and com- 
fort may come a little more into fashion. 
Eames and his house point that way. 


Lost Count 


In the Cairo Museum the small boy 
leaned over a case. The label said that it 
contained ten 14-lb. gold bars, dating from 
the Middle Kingdom and considered to be 
the world’s first gold money. As bored 
small boys will, he began to count. There 
were only eight. 

His father summoned a guard. Two 
bars, worth an estimated $10,000 apiece 
melted down, had indeed disappeared. The 
case was opened. The remaining bars 
proved to be not gold but copper. 

Some time, somehow, a highly ingenious 
thief had manufactured copper copies. 
embarrassed museum officials admitted 
last week, and substituted them for the 
gold originals, which presumably he sold 
for a tidy profit. And for months or years, 
the museum's expert had been lecturing 
learnedly over the copper fakes without 
ever noticing the change. 
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... for a most 
important man 
in your life 


A man whose aptitude for his job was 
measured much as for one who might plan 
to teach, do social work, personnel directing, 
or to enter other highly regarded professions. 


He is the man from General American Life. 


His sincere interest in people and his inherent 
desire to serve them makes his study of 
insurance intensive and continuous. You feel 
this, for example, as he explains General 
American Life’s new Guaranteed Insurability 
feature, designed especially for young men. 


He shows how it guarantees that, even if 
your future health changes, you can add 
to your coverage to keep pace with your 
increasing income and responsibilities. 


Reserve ten minutes this year for the man 
from General American Life. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Racial Inclusiveness 


Congregational Christian Church lead- 
ers are determined to give integration 
more than moral support. They are offer- 
ing cash, Any Congregational church that 
hesitates to integrate its members for fear 
of financial losses can appeal to the Board 
of Home Missions for a grant, the board 
announced this week. At the same time, 
the mission board made two contributions 
of $2,500 each to the National Council 
of Churches’ department of racial and 
cultural relations and to the legal-defense 
fund of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The Board also published a study of 
“racial inclusiveness,” a term defined as 





of honor; poor families from Rio’s slums 
and evening-clad nightclub patrons waded 
into the water to toss in offerings—liquor, 
perfume, jewelry, and thousands of bou- 
quets of white chrysanthemums. 

As the pulse of the drumming quick- 
ened, the spirits drew nearer and began 
to possess their worshipers, who writhed 
and rolled in the sand, twitching and 
groaning. One believer pointed at another, 
yelling, “The evil god Ext has entered 
into him,” then splashed a bottle of al- 
cohol over him, touched it off with a can- 
dle, and watched his blazing victim run 
shrieking through the crowds. A young 
shop clerk, possessed by the spirit of the 
amorous Indian god Arruda, wrestled a 
pretty woman to the ground, died when 


Paulo Muniz 


New YEaAr’s Eve on Rio Beacu 
For the goddess of the sea, baubles, bottles and blood. 


the presence of at least one member in 
a congregation “other than the dominant 
racial group.” Of 1,054 Congregational 
Christian churches (some 70% of the de- 
nomination’s churches in U.S. metropoli- 
tan areas), nearly 279% turned out to be 
racially inclusive, compared to 17% in 
1944. Said a board statement Scant 
basis for complacency . . . We have much 
yet to undertake in order to live up to 
our commitment as Christians and our 
reiterated statements that racial segrega- 
tion is a sin.” 


ere plate 
Spirits in Brazil 

Spirits were abroad on New Year's Eve 
along the beaches around Rio de Janeiro. 
The five-mile crescent of Copacabana and 
the other Rio beaches blazed with the rit- 
ual candles of some 600,000 devotees of 
Brazil’s fastest-growing cult: “spiritism.” 
Altars were set up everywhere in the sand, 
heaped with fetishes and food offerings, 
bottles of beer and the rotgut alcohol 
known as cachaca. Around the altars, 
while drums pounded faster and faster, 
men, women and children danced and 
shouted, stomped and babbled. Yemanja, 
goddess of the sea, was the special object 
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her husband emptied his .45 into him. 
The next morning the- beaches were lit- 
tered with grisly debris—fetishes and bot- 
tles. blood, clothing, and the occasional 
headless carcass of a sacrificed chicken. 

Oxala & Ogun. The upsurge of spirit- 
ism if Roman Catholic (959%) Brazil is 
a phenomenon of the past decade, but its 
roots go deep. Slaves brought their gods 
from Africa, and many of them changed 
in their new country: among the Nagos, 
Yemanja was a river goddess who became 
a sea goddess on the journey across the 
water; Calunga, the Bantu sea god, be- 
came the god of death during the slave 
ship trip to Brazil. The spirit deities 
also merged with Catholic theology: Oxala 
is both the Lord of Creation and Christ, 
Yemanja is also Our Lady of Glory, 
Xango-Agodo, god of medicine, is also St. 
John the Baptist, and Ogun, the war god, 
is also St. George. 

Brazilian spiritism has its European ori- 
gins as well. Inspired by the lore of me- 
diums and table-rapping in the books of 
Frenchman Allan Kardec, the Brazilian 
Spiritual Federation was founded 74 years 
ago, now claims 3,600 centers throughout 
the country. In the 1950 census some 


goo,000 Brazilians declared themselves 
spiritists, but best estimates are that about 
to million of Brazil’s 61 million popula- 
tion now indulge in the cults. One, the 
Confederacgao Espirita da Umbanda, 
claims, in Rio alone, more than 1,000 cen- 
ters, known as terreiros (earth places). 

The Roman Catholic Church, embar- 
rassed by a shortage of priests that leaves 
only one for every 5.250 people, has only 
recently taken serious steps to combat the 
movement. “Our people have faith.” says 
Archbishop Helder Camara of Rio, “They 
are instinctively religious, but they need 
help and spiritual guidance which they 
cannot always get. All the Masses cele- 
brated on a Sunday in Rio can provide 
for a maximum of only 355,000 people 
—out of a population of 3,000,000.” 

Victory for Yemanjé. Instead of mere- 
ly condemning spiritism, Archbishop C4a- 
mara has launched a campaign to expose 
the charlatanism of the spiritist leaders 
and to draw their followers into church 
by holding Masses in honor of their most 
popular saints, notably St. George and St. 
Sebastian. After painstaking studies of 
prestidigitation and stage music, Rio's 
Marist Brothers put on a series of public 
shows during the past year to duplicate 
the tricks by which the spiritist babalads 
hoodwink the gullible. Such sound show- 
manship has had some success. 

But last week Yemanja scored a clean 
victory. When Archbishop Camara held 
an open-air Mass on the beach New Year's 
Eve to compete with the spiritists, only 
600 people showed up. 


Churchgoing 


Last year set a new record for church- 
going in the U.S., and the churchgoingest 
part of the country was the Midwest, the 
Gallup Poll reports. During an average 
1958 week, more than 50 million U.S. 
adults went to church—nearly a million 
more than at the previous peak in 1955. 
This represents 54% of the population in 
the Midwest, 52% of the East, 51% of 
the South, and only 35% of the Far West. 
Women attended more faithfully than 
men (55% to 45%). Roman Catholics, 
for whom weekly Mass is obligatory, were 
more regular than Protestants by 74% to 
44%. But the Protestant showing com- 
pares favorably with Britain (nearly 
80%-Protestant), where only 14% of the 
adults said they had attended church on 
the Sunday preceding the survey. 

The latest analysis of the religious 
composition of New York's metropolitan 
area, published this week by the city’s 
Protestant Council, gives dramatic evi- 
dence of the decline of the once-prepon- 
derant white Protestants in Manhattan 
and vicinity. In 22 counties of the metro- 
politan area (reaching into New Jersey 
and Connecticut), 29.5% of the popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic, 18% Jewish and 
15.9% Protestant; 2.2% is listed as “oth- 
er,” and 34.4% is unaffiliated. More than 
55% of the city’s estimated 960,000 
Protestant church members are nonwhite. 
Among the nonwhites, the council, in an 
odd ethnological stance, listed 440,000 
Negroes and almost 90,000 Puerto Ricans. 
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Why a new Royal turns out more and better work than the time-worn machines you're now using. 





Finger-balanced touch... the Finger-form keys are double- No-smudge ribbon change 
only standard with touch molded to cushion fingers com- ...She can put ina fresh Twin- 
tailored to each finger—closest fortably—shaped to keep fingers Pak® in 9 seconds. Her fingers 
approach to electric touch in all from slipping off—assuring never need touch the ribbon. 
standard typing. speed and accuracy. No winding—ever. 


How many of these Royal 
@ advancements does your 
secretary enjoy? 





None of them... 








if her typewriter is 
@ more than 5 years old. 


MORAL: Cut costs... trade in your old 
slow-poke typewriters on new Royal Standards. 








No-skip space bar slopes to 
fit her thumbs comfortably. It 
positively will not bounce— 
even if she could type as fast as 
160 words per minute. 





Snap-out cylinder takes !< sec- 
ond to remove for cleaning or 
changing. No waiting for service 
—though Royal service is re- 
nowned for speed, 





Line Meter tells her how many 
typewritten lines to the end of 
the page so she'll leave room for 
your signature. So simple, yet 
you'll find it only on a Royal. 





Lightning carriage return 
whips back at a touch via the 
positive-action line space lever. 
No slamming needed—and it’s 
blessedly quiet, 


Galzsaublinee) (eves 





Five cheerful colors in pleas- 
ant two-tones give a lift to your 
Office, blend with your décor, 
You choose—and you pay not 
a cent extra. 


® 
ROYAL sta nda rd Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World's Largest Manutacturer of ‘Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 
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SCIENCE 





Lunik 


The new planet was tiny, as planets go 


but it was the first ever put into the so- 





lar system by man. The Soviet Union’s 
moon-probe missile—promptly dubbed 
“Lunik” by the Russi was a giant 





achievement in the young history of space 
man had ever 
the tight grav- 


exploration, the first time 


broken anything free from 














itational hold of earth. 

Lunik’s great, multistage launching 
rocket hich probably W eighed 250 tons 
or more, roared up from some part of the 
Soviet Union on Friday. When the Rus 
sians made their first announcement, they 





could already say with confidence that the 
final stage had attained e 

On Saturday they could ar 
E.S.T. Lunik had 


moon and plunged on 





ape velocity. 





into outer Ss} 





an orbit around the 1 
is 8,cc0 miles ind 

ill going strong. 
In contrast to U.S. Pioneers I and III 
whose payloads were a modest 4o and 13 





sheer size was 


796.5 Ibs. and 


Ibs. respectively, Lunik’s 
impressive. Its payload 
the tot 


tu 








al weight of its t without 





! 245 Ibs. 
Ever since the Russians launched their 
Sputnik III on May 15 

have known that 
il ability to 


958, rocket ex 
perts they had the po 


toss 





ird 
To 


around 


tent good-sizet 








out of the earth’s gravit 





put a satellite on a nearby orbit 

the earth takes only about % less speed 
than the escape velocity (25,000 m.p.h.) 
that will free it from the earth. All the 


Russians needed to do 
slightly the power of Sputnik ITI’s launch- 
ing rockets or 
U.S. failure to reach the moon was main 
ly due to the insufficient power of the 


increase 


was to 


to reduce its final weight. 


jaunching vehicles. For the U.S. shots 
to succeed on their lesser thrust, every 
bit of sophisticated ind delicate appa 


ratus had to work perfectly, and this 
did not happen. 

Degrees of Success. Since the Russians 
do not call their shots before they hre 
Lunik may have been designed for 


eral degrees of success. The most diffi 


sev- 
cult 
into orbit around the 
U.S. Air Force hoped to do 
with Pioneer I. But this stunt 
small rocket to nudge the final stage into 








would be to go 
moon, as the 
requires a 
capture by the moon's gravitational field 
ind the Russians have 
Next 


tioned any 


would 


not 





degree of 





success 


such ite 





be to pass around the moon and ret 

to earth. If the Russians were trying to 
do this, they did not know their own 
strength. When Lunik passed the moon 
it was going so fast (5,500 m.p.h.) that 


the m feeble gravitation could not 


oon s 





pull it back. 








rhe o good. U.S.’s Pio 
eer III its planned course 
Vv 3.5 “ached the moon's 
orbit would have missed the moon 
y about 14,590 miles. The Russian miss 
(4.660 miles) was an error of only 





ly more than 1°. 
Solar Orbit. When Lunik escaped from 
earth’s gravit 


that it wou 


tion, there was no chance 





fall into the sun like 
, 





vunched 





fall off f. Before it was 

it shared, li other earth-borne objects 
the earth’s speed on its orbit (66,6 
n After it leaves the earth’s influ- 





ence (Jan. 7 or 8, according to the R 
it retains this speed plus a lit 
more from its own rherefore it 
headed into that would not 
be very different from earth's, its added 
speed serving chiefly to make the 

considerably more elliptical. The Russians 
figured that it will swing out to 
from the 





sians 
motors. 
a solar orbit 


orbit 


534 


000 miles sun and swing in to 


90,969,000 miles, make a complete orbit 
every 15 months. 

Some Russian scientists asserted that 
Lunik will never return to earth. This is 


Russia's lunar probe: a 3,245-1b final stage rocket 
including 796 %-1b. instrument payload. 


Launched Jan 2(Probably| Army's 
from missile complex near | PioneerII 
Stalingrad). 


Air Forces 
Pioneer! 


i large statement. Lunik’s orbit will some- 
times cross the earth’s, which reaches out 
as far as 94,600,¢ miles from the sun. 
It might conceivably hit the earth’s at- 
mosphere (and burn up) during a future 
but it is more likely to tangle 
with the earth-moon system, which is 
nearly half a million miles across. If the 
moon happens to be in the right place 
when I gravitation 
can whip it into a new orbit or slow it 





encounter 








ik passes near, its 
down so that the earth can capture it. 
Artificial Comet. Lunik carried into 


space an impressive array of scientific 








gadgetry. When it was well on its journey 
a timing device released sodium vapor. 
This was designed to disperse in space 


glow brightly in the sunlight and show 
up in the night sky like the tail of a 
miniature comet. It was presumably in- 














tended to help Soviet scientists get an 
accurate official fix on Lunik’s position. 
The over Moscow was overcast at the 
time, but station at Alma-Ata in Ka- 
tan is s to have got a picture of 
sodium 
On_ boarc instruments to observe 
cosmic rays, to measure the amount of 
gas in interplanetary space and to record 
the impact of rticles coming from the 





sun. When close to the 


moon, the iz 














ments would measure its magnetic 
iny, and report on the radioactivity 
of its surface 
g the findings of the instru- 
m to earth, Lunik had at least 
four radio unsmitters. Three of them 
sent coded in the megacycle 
region (1 19.995, and 19.997 m.c.) 
that could picked up by many radio 
ha The fourth, on the higher frequen 





cy 183.6 megacycles, sent information 
and also served as a radio beacon for 
trackers on earth to follow. Some radio 
experts believe that Lunik transmitted, in 





addition, on an unannounced 
of 70. 

All the instruments and radios worked 
perfectly the Russians their 


1 were being recorded for later study. 


Gia. will orbit Sun 


becoming first man- 


Irequency 


2 megacyc les. 


said and 





At959 pm. Jan 3; 219,000 mi. out, 


probe passed 4,660 mi. behind Moon 
at speed of 5500 mph.and was de- 


flected by Moon's gravity 


At 7:57pm Jan.2.sodium 
cloud produced comet tai 


Earth’s rotation 
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farthest 

from Sun, 
September 
(122, 534,000mi) 


How soon the information would be given 
o the world was uncertain. Since Lunik 
was launched after the end of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, the Rus- 
sians are not obligated, even theoret 
ically, to share their scientific harvest with 
mankind. 


Blue Flash at DP Site 


In the closely guarded technical area 
of Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory is a 
building on the mysteriously named DP 
Site. In one of its rooms Technician Cecil 
W. Kelley, 38, was working alone last 
week, adding a solvent to a 225-gal. tank 
It was a routine part of a process to 
recover plutonium from waste materials. 
During his ten years at Los Alamos he 
had done the same chore about 75 times 
This time was different. When he turned 
on the stirring apparatus, a bright blue 
flash bloomed out of the tank. 

Roderick Day, a technician working in 
the next room, saw the flash, felt a slight 
shock, heard a slight noise, then a louder 
rumbling one. He dashed into the tank 
room, saw that Kelley had run outdoors 
and collapsed a few feet from the door. 
“I'm burning up!” cried Kelley. Day 
carried him to a shower room, pulling 
some master switches on the way, and 
showered him with water. Then an am- 
bulance took him to the hospital. 

Nothing could be done for Technician 
Kelley. He had received between 6,000 
and 18,0co rem (roentgen equivalent 
man) of radiation 1es the 
dose that is generally considered deadly. 
Nine hours after the accident Kelley 
became coherent enough to explain that 
he mistook the blue flash for a short cir- 
cuit in the stirrer switch. A day later he 
died. Dr. Thomas Shipman, head of the 
laboratory's health division, said that the 
radiation had done fatal damage to his 
central nervous system. 
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EARTH Rocket will be 


closest to Sun, 
Jan. 14 
(90, 969,000 mi. ) 
/ 


eae 
NROCKET'S 
ORBIT 


TIME Diagram by V Puglisi 


The original cause of the accident is 





Presumably, enough plu 





still unknown 
tonium somehow got into the tank to sup- 
port a fission chain reaction. The resulting 
idiation ionized the air and 
flash. The reacting liquid 
boiled, separating the plutonium 
and stopping the reaction in a few sec- 
onds. That was too late for Kelley. 
It was the third fatal radiation accident 
at Los Alamos, and the onl 
946. Considering the laboratory’s job 
designing and making nuclear explo 
sives), Dr. Shipman considers the record 
fabulously good.’ People should get over 
the exaggerated fear of radiation. he in- 
sists. “We're going to have to live with 








1 long time—more and more as time goes 
on. It should not be invested with such 
an aura of mystery. You're just as dead 


if you get hit by a taxi.” 





RADIATION Victim KELLEY 


Like being hit by a toxi. 
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Fun is always the fashion up in this 
more-than-a-mile-high winter play- 
ground. With bright, sparkling days and 
calm, crystal-clear nights, skiing is king, 
with ice skating, outdoor warm-water 
swimming and a world of leisurely 
living rounding out the festive picture. 
Sun Valley Lodge and Challenger Inn 
offer an appealing variety of accom- 
modations, from the modestly priced 
to large, luxurious suites, 

To get the complete story of your life at 
Sun Valley, send for our color folder. 
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Ra AER oe PN 
owned and operated by 


RAILROAD 





Bk Oe rte Pad elEn 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Manager, Sun Valley 
Idahe 
Railroad, Room 2560, Omcho 2, Nebr., or see your 
local travel agent 


(or phone Sun Valley 3311) or Union Pacific 


Bt U tin. Sad e 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Tung-Sol/Chatham electron tube 


” 


does 


workhorse” job 


in <Srezy> Reflectoscope 


A quartz crystal in the Reflectoscope .. . 
non-destructive, pulsed-echo inspection unit 
made by Sperry Products Inc., Danbury, 
Conn. . .. converts high power pulse sup- 
plied by a Tung-Sol/Chatham 1258 minia- 
ture hydrogen thyratron into ultrasonic 
vibrations. These traverse the material under 
scrutiny . . . then echo back to be seen as 
“pips’’ on a scope. Irregularity of the “‘pip”’ 
pattern signals a defect, thereby helping 
businessmen nip costly trouble in the bud. 


As “‘workhorse”’ of the Reflectoscope, the 
tiny 1258 must generate high power signals 
with precision and stability over long periods. 
Performance to date demonstrates the heavy 
duty reliability found throughout Tung-Sol/ 
Chatham's line of industrial electron tubes. 
Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4, N. J. 


%) TUNG-SOL 


QUALITY ELECTRONIC AND AUTOMOTIVE COMPONENTS 
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ITHE THEATER 


New Recital on Broadway 
Ages of Man is a dinner-jacketed Sir 
John Gielgud standing on an unadorned 
stage reciting Shakespeare. If such an all- 
Shakespeare recital must differ from an 
all-Beethoven program by offering ex- 
cerpts rather than whole works, it yet re- 
sembles it in one important way. It com- 
municates the range and richness, above 
all the uniqueness of its subject. That it 
manages to do so, that it seems no mere 
Victorian display of The Beauties of 





Shakespeare, is tribute to the range and 
richness of the interpreter. 

Interpreting an equally great dramatist 
and poet requires someone equally good at 


Friedman-Abeles 
Joun GIELGUD 
litter but glow. 





acting and speaking words. It is Shake- 
speare the magician with language who 
bulks largest in the recital, and Gielgud 
has his own touch of magic. not from any 
magnificence of voice or roll of theatrical 
thunder, but from a projection of feeling, 
a rush of psychological light. Moving 
from Youth through Manhood to Old 
Age, he plays many parts. Few will com- 
plain that he includes a host of warhorses 
—Hamlet’s best soliloquies, Mercutio’s 
Queen Mab speech, an abdicating Richard 
II. a sleepless Henry IV, a dying Lear and 
John of Gaunt. A few may wonder why 
Gielgud includes numerous sonnets and 
not a single lyric, only to decide that he 
prefers his Shakespeare, even when most 
poetic, in a personalized context. 

What stands out along with Gielgud’s 
mastery of his material is his absorption 
in his subject—the sense, toward Shake- 
speare, of something loved and lifelong. 
The effect that such a recital seems to 
promise most, a flashing virtuosity, is 
what matters least. The essence of the 
evening is not glitter but glow. 
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Action in Cuba 


Barely four days after LiFe pho- 
tographers recorded the hectic 
events of the pillage of Havana, 
you havea chance to eyewitness 
the action in Lire. Here in close- 
up photographs you find a new 
understanding of the rebellion, 
its people, its vigorous climax. 











Humphrey-Exclusive 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey's 
eight-hour interview with Rus- 


sian Premier Khrushchev was 
the longest single meeting any 
American ever had with a Soviet 


chief of state. The details of that 
interview are revealed by the 
Senator, exclusively in LiFe. 







Morgan Guaranty Trust 


It's seldom you get to meet men 
who can lend you more than $50 
e million at a crack. Yet you'll see 
them in LiFe this week, in an 
unusual photo-essay that pre- 
sents the men and traditions 


who will form the fourth largest 
bank in the United States. 








Gold, old and priceless 


Amid the ruins of a city no one 
ever knew had existed, archeolo- 


gists in Iran unearthed a price- 
less “find.” This golden bowl of 
remarkable beauty was probably 


wrought nine centuries before 
Christ and is shown in intricate 
detail in 7 color pages in LiFe. 









issue of 
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EDUCATION 





Admiral's History Lesson 


The World War II battle for Leyte 
Gulf was the “greatest naval battle of 
all time,” according to Historian Samuel 
Eliot Morison*—and to 16-year-old Bill 
Frazer the sea fight seemed a fine subject 
for a U.S. history-class term paper. But 
the skinny (5 ft. 11 in., 128 Ibs.), schol- 
arly San Fernando (Calif.) Senior High 
School junior was dissatisfied with the 
research material available—he knew of 
only about 250 books on the Pacific phase 
of World War II. So Bill, who six years 





Associated Press 
HIsToRIAN FRAZER 


A pen pal for the student. 


ago bought a set of lead models of Japa- 
nese fighting ships with his newspaper- 
route earnings, and began reading naval 
histories to trace the namesakes of his 
toys, decided to go to the sources. 

To five men he sent letters asking: “If 
it would be convenient, could you possi- 
bly send me a short statement on your 
participation in the battle? Yours very 
truly, Bill Frazer.” Addressees: Admiral 
William F. Halsey, in 1944 commander 
of the U.S. Third Fleet; Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, commander of the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet and the Central Phil- 
ippines Attack Force; and three defeated 
Japanese sea fighters—Vice Admirals Jisa- 
buro Ozawa, Takeo Kurita and Kiyohide 
Shima. 

“Happy for Me." Bill wrote in English 
to the Japanese admirals, addressed his 
letters merely to “Imperial Naval Head- 
quarters, Tokyo, Japan.” But last week as 
he prepared to write his paper, Bill had 
a prize to include. 


* In History of United States Naval Operations 
in World War I!, Volume X11, Leyte, June 
1944-January 1945. 
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Wrote Admiral Shima, in English: “I 
am deeply impressed by your spirit of 
study in the war history, and am glad to 
answer your question. It is happy for me 
to think if my explanations written on 
the attached papers would be useful to 
you.” The admiral went on testily to as- 
sert that “little information concerning 
actions of Shima fleet during the battle are 
found in the U.S., and many reports. . . 
were written neither with ample knowl- 
edge nor facts of actual features.” He de- 
fended himself against Critic James A. 
Field Jr., who wrote in The Japanese at 
Leyte Gulf that “Shima, in a sense, is 
the buffoon of the tragedy.” 

Buffoon or not, Shima has a lot to ex- 
plain. On Oct. 25, 1944, the second day 
of the historic sea fight, Shima steamed 
toward Surigao Strait, south of Leyte 
Gulf, with two heavy cruisers, a light cruis- 
er and four destroyers, still distant from 
the main battle. He hoped to reach Leyte 
Gulf in time to harass U.S. landing forces 
there, but his entire contribution to the 
battle, as Historian Morison observes, 
was to ram his flagship into a crippled 
heavy cruiser of another Japanese force, 
after firing 16 torpedoes at two islands 
he mistook for U.S. ships. 

"A Ready Trap." As the Japanese ad- 
miral recalls it, there was tragedy, but no 
buffoonery. In late 1944, he explains to 
Student Frazer, the imperial navy was 
still strong, but it had been pushed back 
so fast that it was badly disorganized. 
Just before the Leyte Gulf battle, Shima’'s 
force had wild-goose-chased after a sup- 
posedly crippled U.S. force. Shima 
steamed for the fringes of the vast Leyte 
engagement after other Japanese naval 
forces had set out, and the necessity for 
radio silence, he explains, meant that he 
could not coordinate his strategy or tactics 
with theirs. Faced with bad luck, disorgan- 
ized communications and the blazing evi- 
dence that another Japanese force in Suri- 
gao Strait had been shattered, all Shima 
could do was withdraw. The admiral’s 
account: “At that time, things flashed in 
my head were thus: . . . If we continued 
dashing further north, it was quite clear 
that we should only fall into a ready trap.” 

Bill Frazer hopes for more letters. A 
reply from Admiral Kurita would be par- 
ticularly valuable; he has been criticized 
for turning back into San Bernardino 
Strait, north of Samar when he might 
have dealt a telling blow to a U.S. force 
inferior in speed and firepower. But Shima 
offers the schoolboy historian an under- 
standable summing up of Japanese hesitan- 
cy at Leyte: “A further defeat meant to 
Japan no longer incidental losses but loss 
of life itself.” 


Alphabet for Amueshas 


Among the Amuesha Indians, who live 
near the jungle-bound foothills of the 
Peruvian Andes, a respected teacher does 
not get a tribute of apples; she gets 


worms. Brown-haired, 33-year-old Mar- 
tha Duff, a Baptist missionary, linguist va- 
cationing at her home in Oral, Tenn. after 
five years of teaching the Amueshas, re- 
calls: “We were sitting around a fire when 
several little boys came in. They had found 
some big fat worms and were about to get 
into a fight over them. Their mother took 
over; the worms were put on sticks and left 
long enough over a fire to get warm, not too 
hot. The mother rescued one worm and 
held it over to me, saying, ‘You just try 
this; you haven't had anything yet.’ It 
tasted somewhat like bacon.” 

Worms notwithstanding, Teacher Duff 
plans to end her year-long Stateside fur- 
lough this month, fly back to continue 





Ernest B. Robertson, Jr. 
MISSIONARY DuFF 


A worm for the teacher. 


educating the Amueshas. Her task: to 
teach the Indians to read, to tran- 
scribe literature—including the Bible— 
into Amuesha, using a phonetic alphabet 
she helped devise. 

Sun Worshipers. Base camp for Teach- 
er Duff's job is the jungle outpost of 
Yarinacocha. Bush planes fly the Ten- 
nessee teacher and her partner, Florida- 
reared Mary Ruth Wise, to the vicinity 
of Amuesha villages, land on the rivers. 
From there the journeys are by foot or 
raft. For three months each year, the 
women return to Yarinacocha with likely 
Indian prospects, help turn the natives 
into teachers. The Peruvian government 
pays salaries of Indian teachers and helps 
finance the base settlement. but Teacher 
Duff and fellow linguists who work with 
other tribes are supported by Wycliffe 
Bible Translators, Inc., a U.S. interde- 
nominational missionary enterprise. 

Martha Duff saw her first Amuesha 
Indians from the window of a float plane. 
“I wasn't too sure I wanted to step out- 
side,” she recalls. ‘Then as I stepped off 
the plane, one little girl took me by the 
hand and talked to me in her Indian 
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M. Wheeler, John Brick (standing) and Lloyd W. Mason, New Y 
and Nelson Darling, Boston; and James Russell Lowell, Jr., ! 
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New York; 


These men have raised millions of dollars for others 


The successful launching of a 
new issue requires long hours of 
planning and a high measure of 
skill. A seasoned team must first 
thresh out hundreds of details 
—make the vital decisions. At 
Paine, Webber this team is com- 
posed of members of the firm’s 
executive committee and under- 
writing department. But this 
blending of skills reaches far be- 
yond the confines of the confer- 
ence room. It spreads through- 
out the entire Paine, Webber 
organization. 

What does this mean in terms 
of results for the seller of cor- 
porate securities? 


e Paine, Webber can provide 
broad national distribution 
through more than 500 security 
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salesmen working out of 42 
offices. The firm has organized 
scores of underwriting syndi- 
cates—knows which other se- 
curity firms can do the best job 
of complementing its own sales 
force. 

e Paine, Webber has been build- 
ing up its clientele of security 
buyers for three generations . . . 
security buyers who carry on 
from father to son with the same 
firm and, often, with the same 
investments. Consequently se- 
curity issues can be sold to long- 
term investors. (In Wall Street 
parlance, they can be placed in 
strong hands). 

e Paine, Webber is skilled in all 
the techniques of modern se- 
curity distribution—traditional 


underwriting, block sales on and 
off the exchanges, and private 
placements. As syndicate man- 
ager the firm has successfully 
handled hundreds of underwrit- 
ings in addition to participating 
as an important member of the 
majority of national underwrit- 
ing groups. As one of the largest 
member firms on the New York 
Stock Exchange it has exten- 
sive experience with all the 
various methods of selling blocks 


of securities on the Exchange. 

This is but a part of the total 
Paine, Webber underwriting 
story. Write today for “Buying 
and Selling Large Blocks of Se- 
curities”—an up-to-the-minute 
guide for corporate executives 
and investors who might, some- 
day, wish to sell or buy securi- 
ties. If you have a specific prob- 
lem you wish to discuss, feel 
free to call any of the men 
pictured above. 


Paine, Webber, 


Jackson & Curtis 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


25 Broad St., New York 4, New York 


BOSTON + CHICAGO - 


LOS ANGELES 
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Meet man of action 
Melvin F. Lanphar, 
of Detroit —presi- 
dent of one of Michi- 
gan’s largest mort- 
gage-banking firms, 


aE USN Commander 
Melvin F. Lonphor and active Reserv- 
ist, civic leader, and gentleman 
farmer. He recently traded one of 
America’s luxury cars for Rambler, 
and writes: 


“RIDES EASIER... 
NOT AS NOISY” 


"I want you to know how 
happy I am with the Rambler 
6 Station Wagon. It rides 
easier, it's not as noisy, 
it's safer and I don't get a 
backache driving it. I like 
the extra mileage—20 to 22 
instead of 11 miles per 
gallon...much less expensive 
to keep up. I can park 
anywhere...in any garage 
because my Rambler is not so 
long or so wide or so low 
that it scrapes on the 
entrance or exit, and it 
fits all parking stalls." 
INS. oe. 
For '59, get better-than-ever Ram- 
bler economy with built-in Rambler 
quality: single unit construction, 
deep-dip rust- 
proofing. Person- 
alized Comfort 
—sectional sofa 
front seats glide 
back and forth 
individually, reclining seatbacks, 
headrests, Weather-Eye heating- 
ventilating. See Rambler now. 





Unit Construction 





WHAT LIES 
AHEAD? 


What’s the outlook for our econ- 
omy? 


After the recession, what? 


Will there be more jobs, more 
opportunities? 


What does America’s growth mean 
to me? 

For the facts, send today for a 
free booklet about America’s fu- 
ture to THE ADVERTISING COUN- 
cit, Box 10, Midtown Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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| language. I could tell she wanted to be 


friends."" The Amueshas, it turned out, 
were peaceful sun worshipers—their only 
word for the sun is “our father’—who 
took to the idea of school enthusiastically. 
They are perfectly willing, for instance, 
to catch a particular variety of fish so 
that it can be photographed, sketched 
by artists at Yarinacocha, and reproduced 


in a primer. 


Soncor Bird. Indian children, when 
they are not worm hunting, turn out 
willingly for school, before long learn to 
write respectable essays. One of them: 
“T am the soncor bird. I live in the forest 
where there are no people. I eat the 
pasarochllom seed. Wherever I see the 


pasarochllom seed, that is the thing I 
will eat a lot of. My coat appears like a 
cloud. My coat is white dotted like the 
clouds. My children appear like the sky. 
I live with my children in the forest. My 
children are very much crybabies if their 
mother leaves them. Thus cry my chil- 
dren: ‘Cheb, cheb, cheb.’ I sleep high 
in a tree. When it is late in the after- 
noon I sing thus: ‘Snhocroro, schoncro, 
schoncro.’” 

For Martha Duff, a fragment of an- 
other essay might be ample justification 
for a life spent in the jungle: “This is 
my school . . . Here some time ago I 
came ... I didn’t know a thing then ... 
Now, already, I know several things.” 





MILESTONES 





Married. Ashley Cooper, 22, Australian 
tennis player, world’s top-ranked amateur, 
1958 champion at both Forest Hills and 
Wimbledon; and Helen Wood, 20, Miss 
Australia of 1957; two days after Aus- 
tralia lost the Davis Cup to the U.S. (see 
Sport); in a wedding mobbed by 5,000 
fans; in Brisbane. 


Died. Seymour Berkson, 53, publisher 
(since 1955) of the New York Journal- 
American, longtime (1945-55) vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Interna- 
tional News Service; of a heart attack; in 
San Francisco. 


Died. Valentina Pavlovna Guercken 
Wasson, 57, Russian-born Manhattan pe- 
diatrician who, with her husband, stood in 
the absolute front rank of amateur experts 
on the mushroom; of cancer; in Man- 
hattan. Dr. and Mrs. R. Gordon Wasson 
(a vice president of J.P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc.) traveled around the world in pur- 
suit of exotic mushrooms, published in 
1957 the two-volume Mushrooms, Rus- 
sia and History. Probably the most rec- 
ondite work on mycology ever printed, 
it was limited to 512 copies, sold for 


$125, now brings $250. 
| 


Died. Doris Humphrey, 63, Lllinois- 
born, Denishawn-trained dancer, teacher 
and choreographer, who with Charles 
Weidman formed her own school and com- 
pany in 1928 (opening what New York 
Times Critic John Martin soon called ‘a 
new chapter in American dancing’), crea- 
tor of such modern dance masterpieces as 
The Shakers, With My Red Fires and (for 
José Limon) Lament for Ignacio Sénchez 
Mejias; of cancer; in Manhattan. Her ac- 
tive career was stopped by crippling arthri- 
tis in 1945, but Doris Humphrey went on 
teaching, organized the Juilliard Dance 
Theater in 1954. After ten years of prep- 
aration, Doris Humphrey's Guggenheim- 
financed book, The Art of Making Dances, 
is on Rinehart’s spring list. 


Died. Edward Adam Strecker, 72, emer- 
itus professor of psychiatry at the medi- 
cal school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, expert on behavior disorders of 


children, author, whose 1946 study Their 
Mothers’ Sons examined the U.S.’s “‘mom- 
archic’ society, attributed much mental 
disease to “momism”; of lung cancer; 
in Philadelphia. In Strecker’s lexicon, a 
“Mom” was not a mother. “Mom is a 
maternal parent who fails to prepare her 
offspring emotionally for living a produc- 
tive adult life on an adult social plane. A 
Mom does not untie the emotional apron 
string,”’ and the result is an immature son 
or daughter. What is maturity? “It is the 
ability to see a job through, to give more 
than is asked for or required in any given 
situation ... dependability ... inde- 
pendence of thought and action . . . the 
capacity to cooperate. The mature person 
is pliable and can alter his own desires 
according to time, persons and circum- 
stances. He is tolerant, he is patient, he 
is adaptable.” 


Died. Edward S. Jordan, 76, early 
automaker (the sporty Jordan Playboy), 
president (1916-31) of the Jordan Motor 
Car Co., which collapsed under the De- 
pression; in Manhattan. 


Died. Edward John Noble, 76, upstate 
New Yorker who pooled funds with a 
friend, bought the Life Savers Co. in 
1913 for $2,900, poked a hole in the candy 
mints, packaged them brightly, watched 
his ‘business grow into Beech-Nut Life 
Savers, Inc. with sales well over $100 
million a year; in Greenwich, Conn. Own- 
er of one of the first Autogiros, Yaleman 
Noble had a lifelong interest in aviation, 
was made first chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in 1938, also served for 
a year as first Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. In 1940, Republican Noble quit 
the Roosevelt Administration to partici- 
pate in the presidential campaign of Fel- 
low Businessman Wendell Willkie. In 1943 
he bought radio's Blue Network for 
$8,000,000. created the American Broad- 
casting Co. 


Died. The Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, 
94, professor emeritus of history at St. 
Louis University, veteran of 57 years of 
teaching, and the oldest member of the 
Jesuit order in the U.S.; in St. Louis. 
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Production, Zenith Radio Corporation 


““Moore forms help us keep inventories at healthy levels” 


CONTROL REGULATES ZENITH'’S PRODUCTION OF TV SETS TO THE MARKET DEMAND 


A new system keeps Zenith Radio Corporation from ‘run- 
ning in the dark’ when scheduling production. A daily report 
gives management complete production information at the 
opening of business each day. This allows faster changes in 
scheduling, purchasing, and production. Deliveries go out 
on time. Capital isn’t frozen in large inventories. 

Zenith’s new Production Record makes this possible. 
It lets all levels of management compare actual performance 
with scheduled production. Operating departments down 
the line can adjust their day’s work accordingly. An electric 
accounting machine prepares and prints the Production 


Build control with 


Record, a specially designed Moore form. This is Zenith’s 
control in print. 


Automated Data Processing (ADP) can solve problems 
for any business, of any size. And it needn't cost much. 
Whatever control your business needs, the Moore man can 
help you plan it. Look him up in the phone book or write 
to the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, California. Over 300 offices and factories — 


throughout U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Wook’) 
Central America. . 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Doctor's Dilemma (Comet; 
M-G-M). The Fabian intellect and the 
Wagnerian soul were the lion and the uni- 
corn of Bernard Shaw’s personal mythol- 
ogy and creative life. In his later writings 
these opposites lie down together peace- 
fully in the green pastures of Creative 
Evolution, but in The Doctor’s Dilemma 





Caron & BocarpE In “DrLEMMA” 
Pearls among camera hogs. 


(1906) the two tendencies almost tear 
each other, and the play, apart. With all 
his romantic soul, Shaw longed to write 
a tragedy of the one and the many, of the 
creator-criminal murdered by the power 
of positive thinking and collective moral- 
ity. With all his ironic intelligence, he 
knew what fun he could have with a 
satiric vivisection of the medical profes- 
sion. Unhappily, he decided to do the 
two plays in one. The unexpected result: 
the comedy makes the tragedy seem pre- 
tentious and high-flown, and the tragedy 
makes the comedy seem at times no bet- 
ter than common bladder farce. Besides, 
after 52 years on the boards, the situation 
and some of the characters are getting 
rickety. 

Nonetheless, this modest, seldom bril- 
liant, sometimes even repulsively cute 
film version of the play, made in Eng- 
land by Anthony (The Browning Version) 
Asquith, is a pertly entertaining piece of 
photographed theater. With the bland 
commercial irreverence that Shaw admired 
in himself but loathed in his producers, 
Director Asquith has cast Shaw’s pearls 
of wit among some of the biggest camera 
hogs in the business. Robert Morley and 
Alastair Sim bear small resemblance to 
the characters Shaw had in mind, but in 
company with John Robinson and Felix 
Aylmer they make a ludicrously Aris- 
tophanic chorus of sawbones. On the se- 
rious side, Director Asquith has had more 
surprising success. Dirk Bogarde (Doctor 
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in the House, et seqg.), best known in 
the U.S. as a sort of British Robert 
Wagner, turns in a remarkably subtle and 
mature performance as the heroic villain. 
As for the heroine, any competent judge 
of film flesh might confidently have 
ranked Leslie (Gigi) Caron a little lower 
than Jayne Mansfield on any list of Girls 
Least Likely to Succeed as a Shavian 
Heroine. But as Mrs. Dubedat, an intel- 
lectual’s woman in whom Shaw himself 
saw little more than charm, Actress Caron 
suggests that her personal and momentary 
charm is really the mysterious recollec- 
tion of le charme éternel. 


Some Came Running (M-G-M), James 
(From Here to Eternity) Jones's best- 
selling second novel (Time, Jan. 13, 1958), 
was a 1,266-page description of almost 
continuous sexual activity, climaxed with 
frequent and flagrant violations of the 
English language. But the book at least 
had the distinction of being the biggest 
(2 Ibs. 11 oz.) literary clinker of the 
year. The film, perhaps because it has 
necessarily been sterilized by the censor, 
is not nearly so successful. In the last 
twelve months there have been at least 
two major movies (The Vikings and A 
Farewell to Arms) that were even more 
absurdly awiul. 

As a matter of fact, for the first reel 
or two, the ludicrous unreality of the film 
is a considerable advantage. The movie- 
goer is driven to wonder how a movie 
could possibly be that funny unless it 
was intended as a satire on what the 
scriptwriter assumes to be the uncon- 
scious assumptions of the moviegoing 
public, e.g., small towns are places in 
which respected people lead secret lives 
of shocking depravity, rich men are usual- 
ly stuffed shirts, a man who cannot hold 
his liquor is less than a man, the boss 
usually sleeps with his secretary, teach- 
ers are frigid, prostitutes have hearts of 
gold, bars are interesting places, there is 
honor among thieves, culture is for the 
birds, Hemingway and Faulkner are the 
greatest writers who ever lived. 

Yet as bromide follows bromide, the 
spectator slowly comes to a drugged reali- 
zation that the script is not making fun 
of anybody's beliefs, but simply stating 
its own. After that, there is nothing to 
hang around for except occasional flickers 
of brilliant overacting by Shirley Mac- 
Laine, the chance to watch Frank Sinatra 
play Frank Sinatra, and the spectacle of 
Director Vincente Minnelli’s talents dis- 
solving in the general mess of the story, 
like sunlight in a slag heap. 








Rally Round the Flag, Boys! (20th 
Century-Fox), Max Shulman’s comic nov- 
el about contemporary Connecticulture, 
provided thousands of Shulmaniacs with 
some of the bigger sniggers of 1957. Shul- 
man’s writing bubbled like an aging chorus 
girl. Director Leo (Going My Way) Mc- 
Carey's picture fizzes like an overheated 
bottle of pop. But chances are the cus- 


tomers who nuzzled the one will guzzle 
the other. 

Putnam’s Landing, the center of dis- 
turbance in this minor mirthquake, is a 
charming little Connecticut town full of 
$40,000 “mortgage-covered cottages.” The 
hero (Paul Newman), a Manhattan press- 
agent, staggers home every night in mor- 
tal need of love and kisses. And what 
does he get? He gets the television stare 
from his two young sons, and the small 
hello from a wife (Joanne Woodward) 
who spends more time on committees 
(“Garbagedisposalwise, new horizons are 
daily being opened to us”) than she does 
in the sack. And what does he do about 
it? Nothing the censor could object to, 
but enough to make the litthke woman 
think that he is up to no good with the 
local Circe (Joan Collins). At this junc- 
ture the Army (Jack Carson) arrives in 
Putnam's Landing, and the film unwisely 
abandons a rather promising triangle in 
favor of a much too improbable Pentagon. 

Still, there are moments. The script 
provides at least one memorable line. 
“Improper?” the Circe murmurs with a 
shrug when the hero tries to preserve his 
virtue. “But why? We're both married.” 
Newman sustains a couple of first-rate 
scenes of slapstick seduction. and Collins 
is a comic siren with plenty of oogah. 
And then there is one superb bit of busi- 
ness which Director McCarey had the fine 
Irish wit to throw away. In the midst 
of a furious family argument, Actor New- 
man stomps into the kitchen, grabs a tea 
bag, slaps it in a mug and, without for 
an instant interrupting his tirade, rams 
the mug under the hot-water spigot to 
make himself what is probably history's 
most hopelessly masculine cup of tea. 








NewMan & Woopwarp IN “RALLY” 
Circe in the suburbs. 
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Maybe he’s the man! 


His looks don’t matter, neither does 
his name. What really counts, is his 
job. Because this man is a Merrill 
Lynch account executive. A man who 


really knows something about stocks 
and bonds... who likes to talk about 
them with anyone who asks... who 
has provided investment guidance for 
people with a wide variety of problems 
but a uniform confidence in his judg- 
ment and his conscientious desire to 
help. He’s one man who never makes 
you feel that you're wasting his time— 
or that you have to buy anything, either. 
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Maybe he’s the man you've always 
wanted to meet—the one to talk to 
about your own situation. 

Maybe you'd like to ask him just a 
few general questions about investing... 

Maybe you want some sound advice 
on how to start your own investment 
program and earn 4% or 5% today 
on your extra money, whether it’s 
$500, $5,000, or $50,000... 

Maybe you want a seasoned opin- 
ion on some particular stock, current 
facts ona certain company eee 

Or maybe you'd like to arrange for 





a thorough analysis of all the stocks 
you already own. 

In any event, just ask. 

Because helping you is an account 
executive’s job. He gets paid a salary, 
doesn’t have to sell you a thing, and 
there’s no charge of any kind for his 
services except when you actually buy 
or sell. 

If you'd like to meet him face to 
face, he’s always here at our office. 
Or if you prefer, you can simply write 
for the help you want. Just address 
your letter to— 


ALLAN D. Gutiiver, Department S.160 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y.  * 


Offices in 112 Cities 
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Jon Brenneis 


GENERAL E.Lectric’s ATOMIC REACTORS AT VALLECITOS 


Also at work on tin cans, tires, cigarettes, pipelines, 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Record Beginning 


A happy blend of year-end confidence 
and year-opening optimism brought a new 
high for the stock market last week. When 
the closing gong ended trading on Dec. 31, 
the Dow-Jones industrial average stood at 
an alltime record of 583.65. The year's 
gain in dollar value of the more than 
5 billion shares traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange was the largest in the Big 
Board's 166-year history, rising to about 
$275 billion from $196 billion at the end 
of 1957. Stock Exchange transactions to- 
taled 747,058,306, the largest volume since 
810,632,546 shares were traded in 1930. 
On the first day of trading in 1959 in- 
vestors again sent the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average to a new high of 587.59. 

Spurring the market's rise were reports 
from Detroit that automakers are sched- 
uling January production of new cars 22% 
higher than a year ago. Ford stock rose 
34 points when it predicted that dealers 
would add $1 billion to sales by market- 
ing 200,000 to 400,000 more Ford cars in 
than in 1958. Ford's Galaxie 
series is accounting for one-third of cur- 
rent sales, and the Ford division will in- 
crease its January production schedule of 
these models 15%. General Motors’ Cadil- 
lac division reported that retail deliveries 
of Cadillacs in the first 20 days of De- 
cember set a record. The Pontiac division 
has already produced 38% of its entire 
1958 model year output (217,282 cars), 
still has 24,000 dealer orders to fill. Ford 
and Chevy also reported hefty increases in 
December retail-truck deliveries. Chevy 
said truck sales in the first 20 days of 
December were up 38.5% from last year, 
and Ford expects December to be the best 
month for truck sales since 1955. Many 
in the industry, like scrappy, optimistic 
American Motors President George Rom- 
ney, were revising industry predictions 
upward from a 5,500,000-car year. Said 
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Romney: “Total sales of U.S.-built and 
imported passenger cars should be more 
than 6,000,000, barring crippling strikes 
excessive monetary and credit controls 
or adverse international developments.” 


Strike Settlement 


Peace came to strike-bound Eastern 
Air Lines last week—at a high price. The 
line’s sso A.F.L-C.1.0. flight engineers, 
who went back to work after a 38-day 
strike, won a smashing victory. The com- 
pany rescinded its earlier order that en- 
gineers must be pilot-trained to serve in 
jets, agreed instead to place a third pilot 
in its DC-8s, which will go into service 
next year. The line boosted the engineers’ 
average annual pay by $1,200 to a top 
of $13,260, consented to an “agency shop” 
clause under which all engineers must 
pay union dues. 

American ..cunes moved closer to set- 
tling the week-old walkout of 1,500 
pilots. American's gritty President C. R. 
Smith flew to Washington for a summit 
conference with the hard-bitten boss of 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Air Line Pilots Associ- 
ation, Clarence Sayen. Pressure was on 
both sides to settle before American 
starts to lay off most of its 20,500 non- 
striking employees this week. Probable 
terms: three pilots in jets, higher pilot 
pay and improved benefits. 

While the unions won a round against 
the companies. the cynically timed holi- 
day strikes may well bring a tighter Gov- 
ernment policy against such walkouts. At 
week’s end Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell announced that he will soon con- 
vene a top-level labor-management con- 
ference to debate whether the 33-year-old 
Railway Labor Act, which tries to regu- 
late airline disputes, needs revamping and 
toughening. Hearing the news, Eastern’s 
Chairman Eddie Rickenbacker called for 
a law to require compulsory arbitration 
of disputes that cannot be settled by 
Government mediation. 











cancer, food and photosynthesis. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Powerhouse 
(See Cover) 

Amid the rolling hills of Vallecitos. 
Calif., the domed buildings stood bizarre 
and unexpected, like monstrous silver 
derbies tossed away by a giant. Even more 
bizarre was the scene inside. Over two 
pools of dark green water hovered a pair 
of white-clad men, intently fishing into 
the depths with a long grappling pole. 
Directed by a loudspeaker, they dipped 
again and again, snaring silver-colored 
bars of uranium 235 from the bottom of 
one pool and guiding them gently into the 
other. As they did, a gauge of amber- 
colored numbers shot up and up. Near by, 
another figure stood ready to halt the pro- 
ceedings by pushing a button marked 
scRAM. Directed the squawk box: “Insert 
H-6." As the last bar moved into place, an 
amber smear shot across the gauge, the ra- 
diation count soared to a million a second 
—and an atomic blaze sprang to life. Thus 
the nation’s first large, privately owned 
test reactor, built by General Electric Co., 
went into operation last week. 

General Electric's new $4 million, 
30,000-kw. reactor is the latest step in 
U.S. industry’s epic struggle to harness 
the atom for peacetime use. Already, the 
atom is a wonderful servant in many areas 
of U.S. life (see color pages). Radioactive 
isotopes last year saved U.S. industry an 
estimated $500 million. More than 90% 
of all tire fabrics and 80% of all tin cans 
are tested with radioactive thickness 
gauges. Radioisotopes control quality in 
cigarettes, find leaks in pipelines, deter- 
mine wear in metals. In more than 1,700 
U.S. hospitals, radiation is used to diag- 
nose disease, treat cancer and tumors, pre- 
serve tissue and blood vessels in banks. It 
has caused mutations in seeds that pro- 
duce bigger and better crops, been used to 
destroy such longtime pests as the screw- 
worm, preserved food indefinitely, Nuclear 
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power is already propelling submarines. 

But the challenge of the atom is as 
limitless as its accomplishments. Among 
the biggest challenges of the future is the 
channeling of the atom’s awesome poten- 
tial into commercial power. 

Risk & Opportunity. The job is giant 
size—and a job for giants. Many an eager- 
beaver company found that out when it 
jumped into atomics in 1954 after the 
Government first permitted firms to own 
reactors, was forced to drop out in the 
face of expense and uncertainty. Today, 
the maturing U.S. atomics industry is made 
up of about too major Government and 
privately owned manufacturing and re- 
search organizations. They range from 
such small firms as Baird-Atomic, Inc. 
and Nuclear Science and Engineering, 
with only a few million dollars worth of 
business in supplying the major atomics 
firms, to such giants as Westinghouse 
and Du Pont, whose contracts run into 
hundreds of millions (see box). Several of 
them are ahead of G.E. in certain fields, 
but none have met the challenge of the 
atom on a broader front. 

G.E. has the biggest stake in harnessing 
the atom for commercial use, simply be- 
cause it is the biggest U.S. electrical firm 
and the world’s biggest supplier of power 
equipment, concerned with power for ev- 
erything from toasters to jet engines. Its 
stake has been defined in terms that every 
schoolboy can understand by G.E.’s chair- 
man Ralph Jarron Cordiner, 58, a short 
(5 ft. 74 in.), power-packed man with 








restless eyes that are always trained on 
the future, ever watchful for risk and 
opportunity. Says Cordiner: “The atom 
is the power of the future—and power is 
the business of General Electric.” 
Ralph Cordiner has thrown all of G.E 
energy and know-how into the atomic 
future. The company has $1.5 billion in 
Government contracts and more than 
$1co million in private contracts, has 
committed more men (14,000) to atomics, 
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and spent more of its own money ($20 
million) to build research facilities, than 
any other company. So far it has not 
made a dime on commercial business, but 
its hopes for the future are bright. 

To get ready for that future, G.E. is 
engaged in more than 30 widely different 
atomic activities. Items: 

@ At Vallecitos, G.E. built the nation’s 
first privately owned and operated power 
reactor next to its new test reactor, which 
is used for testing fuel and materials for 
future power reactors. It is building the 
largest U.S. all-nuclear power station 
(cost: more than $45 million) at Dresden, 
Ohio for Commonwealth Edison of Chi- 
cago, and a $19.5 million reactor at Eu- 
reka, Calif. for Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
has been selected to construct nuclear 
power stations in Switzerland, West Ger- 
many and Italy. 

@ At Richland, Wash., G.E. operates the 
Government-owned Hanford plutonium 
works, where every year it produces iso- 








Lisa Lorsen—Lire 
CorpINeR & WILSON (1951) 


Every man for himself. 


topes with 140 times the radioactivity of 
the world supply of radium, is conducting 
radiation studies on plants and animals. 
@ At Evendale, Ohio, G.E., the only com- 
pany doing major work on the atomic- 
powered airplane, is going ahead at an $80 
million-a-year clip in Government con- 
tracts. It has developed a direct-cycle en- 
gine (in which air is heated by direct con- 
tact with a nuclear reactor core), already 
successfully operated it on the ground. 
@ At its Knolls Laboratories near Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., G.E. is designing a twin- 
reactor, pressurized-water system for the 
world’s largest submarine, the U.S.S. 
Triton. It is building a reactor system 
for the Navy’s first nuclear destroyer 
studying a boiling-water reactor for use 
in a merchant ship. 

Power by 1965. General Electric's lat- 
est and most controversial contribution 
to atomics is a plan for U.S. industry to 
produce competitive commercial atomic 











CHARLES COFFIN 
Every advance a gamble. 


power without Government subsidy—and 
produce it by 1965, a good five years be- 
fore most estimates. Cordiner believes 
that U.S. industry can do it without the 
massive Government aid ($2 billion so 
far) that has spurred atoms-for-peace to 
date. Says he: “The job of developing 
commercial atomic power should be left 
to private enterprise. 

To push the Cordiner program, G.E. 
plans to enlist the aid of industry to 
build 25 small package reactor plants 
costing between $4,000,000 and $4,500,- 
ooo for delivery to private utilities begin- 
ning next year, and to construct five big- 
ger development reactor plants for $128 
million, Of the total, G.E. would put in 
$7,000,000 for research and development 
costs. Equally important, G.E. wants oth- 
er companies, now working on at least 
a dozen different power reactors, to con- 
centrate on the G.E.-developed boiling- 
water reactor, which G.E. claims is cheap- 
er and more efficient than any other.* By 
thus concentrating industrial efforts, Cor- 
diner argues that power competitive with 
the most expensive fossil fuel could be 





produced in SIX years. 

Cordiner’s plan has plenty of opposi- 
tion. Says Atomic Energy Commissioner 
John A. McCone: “In this stage of the 
art, we cannot say which type reactor is 
best, or afford to place all our bets on one 
to the exclusion of the others.’ This 
month the AEC will present its own plan 
to Congress, with “some important addi- 
tions to ensure the exploitation of several 
promising processes.” 

An even bigger objection to Cordiner’s 
plan comes from New Mexico’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Clinton P. Anderson, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 


G.E.’s claims for the boiling-water reactor 
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Energy. Says he: “Private firms cannot 
take the leadership in developing atomic 
power plants. It is too much of a task. 
The Government should see atomic pow- 
er plants through the first two or three 
generations, and then private industry 
can take over.” Private industry will not 
do the job quickly enough without Gov- 
ernment aid, argues Anderson, because 
it has little incentive. The U.S. has plen- 
ty of oil and coal and water power for 
years to come, and U.S. conventional 
power is an average three times cheaper 
than the most efficient atomic power pro- 
duced today. But many power-starved 
countries that have no fossil fuels are ripe 
for atomic power right now—and the 
U.S. must be able to supply them if it 
does not want to lose world leadership in 
atomic power. 

The Gamble. To date, the Cordiner 
plan has had no takers. But Cordiner is 
convinced that industry will come around 
because it has already shown an amazing 
willingness to spend money on atomic 
power—more than $250 million since 
1954—with no hope of profit for a dec- 
ade. Eight power reactors have been built, 
all but G.E.’s subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. Fourteen more will be in operation 
by 1963—and only one will belong to the 
AEC. Four will be privately financed at a 
cost of $250 million, and the remaining 


ten will be built by private groups with 
some help from the AEC. 

All the companies are risking more than 
money. They are using widely different 
reactors, none of which will produce pow- 
er at commercially competitive costs. 
Eventually the AEC will decide on the 
most effective reactor, or reactors, on the 
basis of performance, and companies that 
have backed other systems will suffer a 
severe setback. G.E.’s Cordiner is gam- 
bling most of all. No one seriously ex- 
pects him to get all that he wants—but 
if he gets only half, G.E. may accumulate 
so much experience that it will forge far 
ahead of the rest of the field. 

Darling of the Funds. G.E. can well 
afford such gambles, thanks to its wide 
diversification, crack management and 
pioneering spirit. From a manufacturer of 
electric bulbs and dynamos only 66 years 
ago, it has burgeoned into a power giant 
that turns out more than 200,000 separate 
products in more than 170 plants in 31 
states and several countries. Along the 
way, G.E.’s scientists and engineers did 
the work that led from Edison’s lamp to 
the modern incandescent bulb and the sci- 
ence of electronics, developed the X-ray 
tube, became the first to seed clouds for 
weather control, created the world’s first 
man-made diamonds. Today, its laborato- 
ries employ 20,000 scientists and engi- 


neers, busy delving into the fundamental 
aspects of matter and mechanics. 

On Wall Street G.E. is the darling of 
the investment funds because in good 
times and bad, its diversification has en- 
bled it to turn a profit every year in its 
history. This year, despite the recession 
and the expenses of pioneering nuclear 
power, G.E.’s earnings turned up 6% in 
the third quarter to $58,589,000, for a 
nine-month total of $161,970,000 on sales 
of $3 billion. A boom in the generating- 
equipment segment helped level out a 
slump in appliances; the recovery of ap- 
pliances, now under way, is expected to 
cut losses when heavy apparatus orders 
drop off. G.E. stock, selling at 78} at 
week's end, has been setting new highs 
week by week. 

G.E. spreads its influence far beyond in- 
dustry and finance. It employs more peo- 
ple (about 260,000) than the population 
of all but 40 U.S. cities, is the economic 
and often the social center of dozens of 
“company towns” where “the G.E.” is 
more important than city hall; it main- 
tains company schools with more students 
(32,000) than most U.S. universities. Cor- 
diner headed the committee that pro- 
duced the “Cordiner Report” recommend- 
ing an Atomic Age army that would be 
small, highly paid and highly mobile. He 
has also brought his weight to bear on 


_ THE NUCLEAR PIONEERS 


The U.S. atomics industry and its works are as broad in 
scope as the uses of the atom. Among the leading companies: 
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Westinghouse Electric (1957 sales: $2,009,043.776) does 
more overall reactor work than any other company. It built 
the first large U.S. power reactor for the Government at 
Shippingport, Pa. in 1957, is constructing, with $5,000,000 
in AEC help, the $57 million Yankee power reactor at Rowe, 
Mass. for a group of New England utilities. Westinghouse 
built the reactor for the first atomic sub, Nautilus, is now 
working on 24 reactors for atomic subs and ten for atomic 
ships. Westinghouse and Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
recently backed out of a $108 million reactor project be- 
cause they found the project too technically complicated. 

Du Pont (1957 sales: $1,999.667,751) built and operates 
the huge Savannah River H-bomb plant near Aiken, S.C. 
for the AEC on a $1.8 billion contract, produces there the 
“heavy water” that will be sold to the world as part of the 
atoms-for-peace plan. 

North American Aviation (1957 sales: $1,243,767,483) 
built a 6,000-kw. power reactor for the AEC at Santa Su- 
sanna, Calif,, is working on two more AEC reactors in 
Nebraska and Ohio, studying a sodium-cooled thorium 
breeder reactor for 15 southwest utilities. It has an Air 
Force contract for study of nuclear rocket engines, has built 
small research reactors for German, Danish and Japanese 
groups, is building two more in Italy and Germany. 

Babcock & Wilcox (1957 sales: $366,081,000) is con- 
structing the reactor and propulsion system for the first 
nuclear-powered merchant ship, the Savannah, due to be 
completed next year, is building the nuclear reactor for 
Consolidated Edison’s huge 163,000-kw. power plant at In- 
dian Point, N.Y. It is experimenting with gas coolants and 
liquid metal fuel reactors for the AEC, selling its research 
reactors at home and abroad. 

Combustion Engineering (1957 sales: $286,092,000) is 
involved in some $50 million worth of atomic work from 
submarine reactors to reactor vessels for large power plants. 


It will operate the boiling-water reactor built by the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory in Idaho, expects to get added 
strength by acquiring General Nuclear Engineering Corp., 
for which it is now concluding negotiations. 

Union Carbide (1957 sales: $1,395,033,000) operates the 
Oak Ridge (Tenn.) atomic installation for the Government 
on a $1.7 million main contract, produces enriched atomic 
fuel at both the Oak Ridge and Paducah (Ky.) gaseous 
diffusion plants. 

American Machine & Foundry (1957 sales: $261,754,000) 
has completed a $36 million job for the Navy to develop 
the first underwater nuclear depth charge, has 16 research 
reactor projects under way in twelve countries, including 
the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 

Nuclear Development Corp. of America (1957 sales: 
$3,900,000) is the oldest (since 1948) and largest firm exclu- 
sively in atomic energy, has the distinction of having made 
money each year. It is working on a sodium heavy water re- 


actor for a power plant in Anchorage, Alaska, designing and | 


developing Europe’s largest nuclear reactor in Belgium. 

Phillips Petroleum (1957 sales: $1,136,892,901) runs the 
national reactor testing station at Idaho Falls, Idaho, where 
extensive testing of reactor prototypes and components is 
carried out. It operates several reactors for its own use and 
that of the AEC, produces 1,725 tons of uranium concen- 
trate daily at its mill at Grants, N. Mex. 

Alco Products (1957 sales: $160,628,000) is construct- 
ing the nuclear system for a 1,700-kw. power and space heat 
reactor for the Army Corps of Engineers at Fort Greely, 
Alaska, has $9,000,000 in contracts for several nuclear re- 
actor systems and for research and components. 

ACF Industries (1957 sales: $294,592,000) is construct- 
ing a 22,000-kw. boiling-water reactor for the AEC at Elk 
River, Minn. for completion in 1960, test and research 
reactors for use in Sweden, The Netherlands and Italy. 
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NEW NUCLEAR FUEL, plutonium (in capsule), by-product Atomic Energy Commission's G.E.-operated Hanford installa- 
of uranium fission that could prove to be a cheaper and more tio t Richland, Wash. Pressurized, glass-shielded glove box 
efficient reactor fuel than uranium, is studied | scientist at contains radiation emitted by the plutonium chloride sample. 


REACTOR RESEARCH 
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“HOT CELLS,” at G 
ratories in Schenectady 
provide shielded test a 


JERRY COOKE 


radioactive materials. Moni- 
toring device, held by masked 
and specially clothed work- 
er, checks level of radiation. 


<4 FUEL RODS, in test run, are 
lowered through protective 
tank of water to core of swim- 
ming-pool type research re- 
actor, built by American Ma- 
chine & Foundry for ten U.S. 
companies, at Plainsboro, N.J. 


TOP PLUG of Atomic 

Commission’s Materials Testing 
Reactor at Idaho Falls, operat- 
ed by Phillips Petroleum, is re- 
moved after first use of pluto- 
fium as a fuel for large reactor. 
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ULTRASONIC TEST detects dustries’ Makepeace Division 
flaws in plate of zirconium (in at Attleboro, Mass. to clad 
water), used by Engelhard In- new fuel elements for reactors. 


MATNARD CLARK 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 


REACTOR FUEL PELLETS of uranium ox- 
ide, emerging from compacting machine, are in- 
spected at Westinghouse’s Blairsville, Pa. plant. 





REMOTE HANDLING equip- 
ment at Pleasanton, Calif. al- 
lows G.E. metallurgist using per- 


iscope (left) to study radioac- 
tive material in “master-slave” 
hand manipulated by technician. 





TEST LOOP, simulating working conditions of pres- 
surized water reactors, aids fuel element research at 
Combustion Engineering laboratories, Windsor, Conn. 


REACTOR ASSEMBLY LI at Aerojet-General 


Nucleonics, San Ramon, Calif. turns out units for 
research, educational institutions. Price: $95,000 each. 





FRANK MAY, LOS ALAMOS SCIENTIFIC Lam. 


MILITARY APPLICATIONS 
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KIWI-A MOCKUP, a reactor on mobile test cart 
Flats, Nev., is heart of Atomic Energy Commission’s 
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nuclear-propelled rockets, Apparatus is moved 


remote-controlled engine to and from test cell (rear). 
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MOTOR PUMPS for propulsion reactor of 


U.S.S, Enterprise, world’s first nuclear-powered aircraft car- 


rier ire 


powers 


inspected at Westinghouse’s Cheswick, Pa. plant. 


FEST FACILITY, containing reactor 


twin jet engines, is used by G.E. 


it Idaho Falls for research on nuclear aircraft. 


RADIATION: EFFECTS & USES 


RADIOACTIVE F of pigs and trout at Han- 
ford aids Atomic Commission biologists to 
study absorption and concentration of radioisotopes in 
body, increase knowledge of radiation safety limits. 


PHOTOCRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 


RADIATION TREATMENT, demonstrated in new medical- Cambridge, directs radiation through hole in ceiling from ACF 
therapy room of Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Industries-built reactor on floor above to patient on raised bed. 
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local and national politics, recently visited 
several states to support right-to-work 
laws. He has set up one of the biggest and 
most aggressive lobbying offices in Wash- 
ington, encourages G.E.’s executives to 
push company causes by entering politics 
and community life. When it comes to 
comparing businessmen with politicians, 
Cordiner will “take my chance on a busi- 
nessman every time.” Says he: “I'd say 
that only 20% of politicians are really 
dedicated.” 

Organization Man. Keeping this com- 
puter-complex corporation humming is a 
job for a human powerhouse—and Cor- 
diner fits the bill. From his three-room 
suite at Manhattan’s Carlton House he 
arrives in his modest, 45th-floor office in 
Manhattan's gilt and gaudy G.E. Building 
between 7:45 and 8 each morning, the 
day's newspapers already read. Working 
on a schedule as accurate as an electronic 
timer, he tackles a pile of selected cor- 
respondence immediately, begins dictating 
letters and memos almost as soon as his 
secretary steps in the door at 9. 

He never stops his headlong pace to 
speak or idle with his office staff, lunches 
hurriedly in the executive dining room 
before closeting himself for the afternoon 
with executives to discuss problems (“Let's 
start from the Garden of Eden and work 
this through”). Each evening he takes 
home a portfolio of work—and expects 
other ¢ . executives to do the same. 

E. is widely considered one of the 














G.E. 
chief strongholds of the organization man. 
Ralph Cordiner is an organization man 
with a vital difference: he has made the 
organization conform to him. “When I 
took over in 1951.” he recalls, “I told lots 
of people immediately that this company 
Was not going to be a sinecure for medi- 
ocrity. The old G.E. had a reputation as a 
good and complacent place to work if you 
kept your nose clean. I wanted to get rid 
of that idea and create more risk and op- 
portunity.” Says G.E. Director and Wall 
Street Broker Sidney Weinberg: “If you 
did something wrong, Cordiner would send 
for you and tell you you were through. 
That's all there would be to it.” 

The Big Split. To get G.E. in shape 
for risk and opportunity, Cordiner put 
through one of the most thorough man- 
agement revolutions in the history of U.S. 
industry. “American business,” he says, 
“spends too much time on thinking about 
this month, this year. It ought to spend 
more time preparing for 15 to 20 years 
from now—the next business generation.” 
Another Cordiner complaint: business is 
so big that individual initiative is often 
stifled. Men who once would have been 
bosses of their own companies have too 
little chance in a corporation to run their 
own shows. Cordiner’s answer to both 
problems: massive decentralization. 

G.E. was broad and unwieldy after a 
decade of tremendous wartime and post- 
war growth. Cordiner split it into 27 au- 
tonomous divisions containing 110 small 
companies just the size “for one man to 
get his arms around.” The head of each 
company is the boss, just as if he were 
running his own company. Within a loose 
framework of policy, he makes day-to- 
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day decisions, sets his own budget, raises 
or lowers prices, sets up his own design 
and marketing policies, even makes capi- 
tal expenditures up to $200,000. 

Under this system, division heads and 
Cordiner himself are “freed up’—Cordi- 
ner’s favorite expression—to concentrate 
on long-range planning. Gone are assist- 
ants, coordinators and committees. Says 
Cordiner: “G.E. has no place for commit- 
tees as decision-making bodies. A commit- 
tee moves at the speed of its least in- 
formed member and too often is used as a 
way of sharing irresponsibility.” 

Cordiner shares his responsibilities with 
an executive office composed of President 
Robert Paxton, 56, and 13 vice presidents. 
The heads of the nine service divisions 








Tommy Weber 
.'s BOULWARE 


Over the union's head to the workers. 





(¢.g., accounting, management consulta- 
tion, marketing) report directly to Cordi- 
ner, bear the chief burden of long-range 
planning and research. To Paxton, him- 
self an old operating man, report such 
operating-group executives as Arthur F. 
Vinson, 51, head of G.E.’s important 
heavy industrial goods section, James H. 
Goss, 51, head of consumer products, and 
Cramer V. LaPierre, 54, boss of defense 
and atomics. 

No Yes Men. Few of G.E.’s manage- 
ment trainees would recognize in Cordiner 
the image of the successful executive they 
aspire—and are taught—to be. Cordiner 
thinks the world is moved by men of inde- 
pendent thought (“I have a strong aver- 
sion to yes men’), has strong convictions 
on virtually everything from politics (far 
to the right) to television (“We are in 
danger of becoming a nation of watchers 
instead of doers”). He has been married 
for 33 years, liv Spartan life in which 
he drinks little (a few Scotches now and 
then), eats little (no desserts, frequent 
salads and sandwiches), sleeps little (av- 
erage; six hours), generally avoids social 














contacts with company people—and, for 
that matter, with just about everyone but 
his own family (four married daughters. 
ten grandchildren ). 

Cordiner’s carefully regulated. jam- 
packed life. relieved occasionally by golf 
(low Sos) or deep-sea fishing, is the prod- 
uct of a near obsession about time—the 
“fourth dimension in a corporation—be- 
yond men, money and materials.” When a 
G.E. executive recently suggested a 1963 
deadline for a project, Cordiner asked for 
1959. Says he: “That way we stand a 
good chance of getting it by 1961. Other- 
wise, we might get it in 1965.” 

Cordiner will not have to retire until 
1965, but he has planned his retirement as 
carefully as G.E.’s future (friends are con- 
vinced he has the date and hour marked 
on his calendar right now). Four years 
ago he bought a cattle ranch on Florida’s 
west coast to prepare for his retirement. 
There, on 1,820 acres, he has set up “de- 
centralization on the farm,” intends to 
build a “Cordiner Motel’ some distance 
away for his visiting daughters and their 
families, under his longtime policy of “de 
centralization in the home.” 

Layers of Fat. Ralph Cordiner has al- 
ways made good use of his time. He was 
born in 1ge0 on his father’s 1,280-acre 
wheat farm near Walla Walla, Wash., just 
eight years after a genial Quaker named 
Charles A. Coffin merged two electrical 
firms to found General Electric. Cordiner 
went to small Whitman College, where he 
worked his way through school by doing 
odd jobs and selling wooden-paddle wash- 
ing machines for the Pacific Power & Light 
Co. He went to work for Pacific Power 
after graduation, became such a star sales- 
man that he was soon lured away by the 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co. 
Edison was a subsidiary of General Elec- 














tric, then under its third president. bril- 
liant, public-minded Gerard Swope, who 
kept the company reins firmly in_ his 


own hands. Cordiner celebrated his new 
job by marrying his college sweetheart 
Gwyneth Lewis. 

He was made head of the northeast 
office in 1928, moved past 16 men to be- 
come Pacific Coast manager in 1930, soon 
chose to transfer to G.E.’s new merchan- 
dising department in Bridgeport, Conn. to 
“get closer to the hub of the corporate 
wheel.” He hiked sales in the electric heat- 
ing division 609% in four years. became 
assistant to Bridgeport Boss Charles E. 
Wilson. When “Electric Charlie’ Wilson 
moved up to become executive vice presi- 
dent of G.E., Ralph Cordiner stepped into 
his shoes at Bridgeport. He was only 38. 

But even this fast rise did not satisfy 
him. With his ideas about management 
reform already forming, he could not put 
them into effect in the centralized G.E. 
organization. Says T. K. Quinn, author (/ 
Quit Monster Business) and onetime G.E, 
vice president, who helped Cordiner up 
the ladder: “He was outspokenly sour on 
G.E. He referred to the layers of fat in 
the company that smothered talent like 
his. The fat was anybody above him.” 

One Job, One Man. Cordiner left G.E. 
in 1939 to become president of ailing 
Schick Inc. He put the company back on 
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its feet and was growing restless when he 
got a call in 1942 from Old Boss Charlie 
Wilson, who had taken leave as G.E. pres- 
ident to head the War Production Board. 
Wilson asked Cordiner to come to Wash- 
ington. Cordiner stayed about a year, re- 
turned to G.E. as personal assistant to 
Gerard Swope, back from retirement dur- 
ing Wilson's absence. 

When Wilson returned to his desk to 
lead G.E. into its tremendous postwar ex- 
pansion, he gave Cordiner his blessing to 
work on decentralization plans. For five 
years Cordiner labored. When Wilson re- 
signed in December 1950 to go back to 
Washington during the Korean war, Cor- 
diner was ready. He was the only candi- 
date presented by Wilson to the board. 


“In this big company,” asked Director 
Sidney Weinberg, “don’t we have any 
other man?” Replied Wilson: “Why do 


you need more than one?” 
Within days after he took office, Cordi- 





ner’s pent-up frustrations of years explod- 
ed into action. He called together 50 top 


G.E. executives, laid out the whole grand 
design of decentralization. So shocked 
were G.E.’s executives by the swiftness of 
his move that G.E. Board Chairman 
Philip A. Reed got to his feet to relieve 
the tension, He told the story. appropriate 
to the moment, of the little girl who be- 
gan making a picture of God. Said her 
mother: “Honey, God is a spirit and no 
one knows what he looks like.” Replied 
the little girl: “They will when I finish.” 

Into the Southeast. One of the biggest 
upheavals of Cordiner’s revolution was a 
major shift in G.E.’s plant location, Cor- 
diner’s policy is that G.E. should not 
employ more than 12% of a city’s labor 
force; he saw that future expansion would 
require far more than this in many towns. 
So G.E, set up satellite plants within 100 
miles of many of its older plants, moved 
other divisions away from the traditional 
industrial belt and into the southeast, 
where G.E. now has 19 plants employing 
30,000 workers. Old company towns were 
hard hit by the shift (3,500 fewer workers 
at Lynn, Mass. alone in the first year), 
and long-entrenched executives were up- 
rooted. Cordiner has spent $1.2 billion on 
capital expansion, including $500 million 
for a three-year program launched in 
1955. Chief accomplishment: $200 million 
Appliance Park in Louisville, Ky., a high- 
ly automated industrial city where each 
appliance has its own plant and manage- 
ment, Appliance Park now has 11,000 em- 
ployees and a yearly payroll of $63 mil- 
lion, is Kentucky's biggest industry. 

To avoid recentralization,” 











“creeping 
G.E. now puts more stress on management 
training than ever before. At G.E.’s three- 


year-old, $2,000,000 advanced manage- 
ment center on 27 acres at Crotonville, 
N.Y., doctors in psychology. sociology, 
even anthropology, teach executives the 
demands and duties of the management 
revolution. Says Cordiner: “Today's man- 
ager is a man whose task is completely 
saturated with human relations.” 
Boulwarism. G.E.’s biggest and most 
controversial human- relations problem is 
unions. The company’s early labor policies 
were so liberal (health programs in 1907, 
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RANCHER CORDINER IN FLORIDA 
Decentralization down on the farm. 


pensions in 1912, one of industry's first 
profit-sharing plans in 1934) that they 
were considered pink-tinged. But after 
strike-ridden 1946, G.E. took a hard look 
at its labor policy and decided to make 
some changes. 

G.E.'s labor policy since then has been 
termed “Boulwarism.” after G.E. Vice 
President Lemuel R. Boulware—but it 
could just as well be called “Cordinerism.” 
Cordiner recruited Boulware in 1947 to 
work out a new labor policy, and has 
backed him to the hilt. Boulware’s new 
labor line took the salesman’s view that 
the laborer is a customer who has to be 
sold a product (labor contract )—and that 
the union is a competitor. He launched a 
steady barrage of propaganda aimed at 
winning the worker, used speeches, plant 
publications, community relations to at- 
tack overweening union power, took a 
tough stand at the negotiating table. Last 
year Boulware was moved toward retire- 
ment into a consultant’s post, but, snaps 
Cordiner, showing a rare flash of anger 
“There's been no change in policy.” 

G.E.’s labor policy has been widely at- 
tacked as cynical and paternalistic. It has 
also been criticized because the company 
failed to make a distinction between the 
Communist-dominated United Electrical 
Workers and the vigilantly anti-Commu- 
nist International Union of Electrical 
Workers when the two were battling for 
the legal right to represent G.E. workers 
in 1950. But G.E.’s policy has also picked 
up its admirers as an effective means of 
meeting union power. G.E. has had far 
less time lost by strikes than rival West- 
inghouse, which was tied up for months 
by a strike in 1956. Appliance Park was 
called “Cordiner’s Folly” by industry 
leaders, who felt that a strike would tie 
up all his appliances. That has not hap- 
pened so far. Last September, when G.E.’s 
70,000-member I.U.E. tried to call a strike 
during contract negotiations, it could not 
get the necessary two-thirds vote. But 








I.U.E. Boss Jim Carey has got the union 
to change the two-thirds provision of its 
constitution, and the company is bracing 
for another strike threat in February. 

Jet Pioneer. Many of G.E.’s products 
seem to have little relation to one another, 
but the kinship is close. Since G.E.’s basic 
business is turbines, moving into jets only 
meant using turbines in a different sys- 
tem. G.E. built the engine for the first 
U.S. jet fighter in 1942, has done so 
much jet work that today it is ranked 
with Pratt & Whitney as the top jet 
producer. During the Korean war, 60% 
of all the jets in service had G.E. en- 
gines. The company powered the world’s 
first Mach 2 bomber (Convair B-58) 
and the world’s first Mach 2 operation- 
al fighter (Lockheed F-rogA Starfight- 
er). Its jet engines are scheduled to 
power the world’s fastest commercial jet- 
liner (Convair 880) and the first Mach 
3 military aircraft (North American B-7o0 
and F-108). Far less spectacular, but of 
wide-reaching importance, is G.E.’s pio- 
neering of the small jet engine, which may 
eventually bring the jet age to the na- 
tion’s smallest airports. 

From jet development G.E. stepped 
logically into missiles, has pushed ahead to 
second place (after General Dynamics) in 
total defense work. Hardly a missile rises 
from its pad that does not contain some 
G.E. part. G.E. is working on problems 
of re-entry for the Atlas and Thor mis- 
siles, on fire control and guidance for the 
Polaris, Sidewinder and Tartar, has armed 
and fused the warhead for the Army’s 
Corporal, Honest John and Nike Hercules 
missiles. 

Happy Fault. In atomics, G.E. got a 
head start in 1946, when it took over op- 
eration of the Hanford works from Du 
Pont. As early as 1946 it proposed the 
idea of a nuclear submarine, but the de- 
mobilizing Navy was in no position to 
make a decision then. G.E. developed 
a sodium-cooled reactor that eventually 
went into the atomic submarine Seawol/f. 
But it proved less satisfactory than the 
pressurized-water reactor developed by 
Westinghouse, which has since concentrat- 
ed on submarine propulsion, moved out 
well ahead of G.E. in this field. 

Actually, G.E.’s initial failure worked to 
its advantage, gave it impetus to branch 
into fields largely ignored by other firms. 
It is already looking beyond atomic pow- 

by fission to the more revolutionary 
power of fusion—releasing energy by fus- 
ing together the nuclei of two atoms. 
Fusion, the energy that lights the stars, 
could provide man with virtually unlimited 
power. But no one will know whether fu- 
sion research is a success or failure for an- 
other three or four years, and any practi- 
cal results will come years after that. 
Nonetheless, a company such as G.E. 
must commit itself to these grandiose 
projects, with no guarantee of success, if 
it hopes to survive another generation of 
doing profitable business. That fits in per- 
fectly with Ralph Cordiner’s concept of 
G.E. as a company of risk and opportuni- 
ty. Says he: “Civilization is moved for- 
ward by restless people, not by those who 
are satisfied by things as they are.” 
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EARNINGS 
On the Upbeat 


With the fast recovery of the economy, 
profits of many a corporation were snap- 
ping back faster than anybody had hoped. 
The upsurge was charted last week in the 
first batch of year-end reports: 

@ Budd Co. (automobile brake drums, 
wheels, etc.) will move out of the red 
and show a 1958 profit because of a 
“greatly improved fourth quarter.” 

@ Maytag will show earnings for 1958 at 
least 25% higher than the $6,633,292 (or 
$3.78 a share) it netted in 1957. 

@ RCA’s Chairman David Sarnoff report- 
ed estimated fourth-quarter profits of 74¢ 
a share v. 68¢ last year. 

@ Emerson Radio & Phonograph let its 
stockholders know that profits for 1958 
should be ten times greater than the puny 
$138,431 it netted in 1957. 

@ The hard-hit railroads were steaming 
back fast. Chesapeake & Ohio earned $51.7 
million or $6.36 a share in 1958—the 
fourth best net in its 122-year histo- 
ry. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe earned 
$5.139,849 in November compared to 
$3.659,613 a year earlier, and New York 
Central made $2,633,054 in November 
against a loss of $1,894,625 a year earlier. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ W. Gardner Barker, 45, executive vice 
president of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., be- 
came president and chief executive officer, 
succeeding Robert Smallwood, 65, who 
retired after 20 years with Lipton. Un- 
der Smallwood’s leadership, Lipton’s sales 
increased more than 14 times ($103.5 


million in 1957), its profits more than | 


25 times ($5,500,000 in 1957). Born in 
Brookline, Mass., Harvard-educated (°35), 
Barker has specialized in new product de- 
velopment. joined Lipton after six years 
as executive vice president of Simoniz Co. 
@ James T. Pyle, 45, administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, was named deputy ad- 
ministrator of the new Federal Aviation 
Agency, which absorbed the CAA’s safety 
function and the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
rule-making function on Dec, 31. Under 
FAA Administrator Elwood (“Pete”) 
Quesada, Pyle will coordinate civil airways 
with the military, share responsibility for 
spending $1 billion on airways modern- 
ization in the next five years. Pyle, who 
started his career as an executive trainee 
with Pan American World Airways and 
went to Washington in 1953 to work for 
the Assistant Navy Secretary for Air, has 
built a reputation of competency among 
all commercial aviation groups, and 
worked smoothly with the Air Force and 
Congress. 

@ Robert W. Purcell, 47, director of 
the International Basic Economy Corp. 
(IBEC), overseas development and financ- 
ing enterprise of the Rockefeller brothers, 
became board chairman, succeeding Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller. A Cornell Law School 
graduate (’35), Purcell achieved his rep- 
utation as a troubleshooter for Robert R. 
Young at the Alleghany Corp., headed 
Alleghany Corp.'s Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc. until 1955, when he became 
a business adviser for Nelson Rockefeller, 
As IBEC chairman, Purcell, who has al- 
ready started a mutual fund in Brazil, 
plans to spread them to other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, expand IBEC operations 
in the Middle East and Southeast Asia. 








TIME CLOCK 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. will 
refund $4,908,000 to the Government 
for what U.S. called “overstated” ex- 
penses on F-84F jet contracts be- 
tween 1952 and 1955, raising the total 
refund to $9,908,000, including pen- 
alty. G.M. Chairman Frederic G. 
Donner called the profit controversy 
“a misunderstanding.” 


NEW POLARIS MISSILE subma- 

_Tine will be built by General Dy- 
namics Corp.’s Electric Boat divi- 
Sion at an estimated cost of $105 
million. New sub ewill be larger than 
the five other Polaris subs under 
construction. 


MORGAN-GUARANTY TRUST 
merger is being checked by the Jus- 
tice Department for possible anti- 
trust violations, but trustbusters are 
not expected to oppose merger, since 
the Chase and Manhattan banks com- 
bined four years ago into a company 
whose assets are larger than the com- 
bined Morgan and Guaranty Trust 
assets. 


PEACE AT LOEW'S seems assured 
by purchase of 235,000 Loew's shares 
by a group led by Nathan Cummings, 


_ ee. 
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chairman of Consolidated Foods 
Corp. Cummings, a friend of man- 
agement, strengthened Loew's Presi- 
dent Joseph Vogel, threatened with 
a proxy fight by stockholders oppos- 
ing his plan to sell Loew’s theaters, 
build up M-G-M as a moviemaker. 


FRENCH FRANC CREDITS up to 
$200 million will be backed by a 
U.S. bank syndicate headed by Chase 
Manhattan and First National City 
Bank of New York for two years to 
help stabilize the currency. 


GOOSE MISSILE cancellation by 
the Air Force also ends Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp.’s contract 
for the J-83 jet engine. Cutback will 
reduce Fairchild’s sales by about $56 
million in 1959, cause layoffs of 2,000 
employees. Said Fairchild President 
James H. Carmichael: “The compa- 
ny has a rough sky ahead.” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. (1957: 
sales: $308 million) purchased Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford subsidiary L-O-F 
Glass Fibers Co. (1957 sales: $23 
million), second only to Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas in the industry, 
for stock worth $58 million. 


PERSONAL PLANNING IDEAS...No. 10 


Do 
U 


belong 

to the 
silent 
majority? 


ws How many times in your life have you 
heard chairmen of business, community 
or social groups ask for the views of 
members, with disappointing results? 

Most people remain silent, not be- 
cause they lack ideas or opinions, but 
simply because they are not accustomed 
to expressing themselves before a group. 
Somehow they don’t find the confidence 
to speak up when it counts. They stay in 
the'silentmajority’ while others dominate 
the thinking and actions of the group. 

Actually, everyone can develop his 
inborn ability to speak effectively, to put 
ideas across with clarity and enthusiasm 
before an audience of any size. 

In the Dale Carnegie Course we know 
this is true because over the past 46 
years we have trained more than 700,000 
men and women to speak well in any situa- 
tion and motivate others with their ideas. 

Perhaps you would profit from the 
many benefits offered by Dale Carnegie 
training—at least it’s worth investigat- 
ing. Just send us your name to receive 
complete information. 
There’s no obligation, 
of course. 


DALE 
CARNEGIE 
COURSES 


15 W. 46th St. + Box T-05 + New York 36, N.Y. 
Since 1912, more than 700,000 people have 
profited from Dale Carnegie training 
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The Ploy Boy 


SurerMAnsuiP (128 pp.}—Stephen Pot- 
ter—Random House ($3). 


One of the triumphs of democratic, 
middle-class civilization is that anybody 
can be a snob about practically anybody 
else. In darker ages, one man’s ability to 
make another man feel like an ignorant 
peasant was thought to be an inborn tal- 
ent of the aristocracy. Nowadays, anyone 
can learn the trick, and there is no better 
instructor than Britain’s Stephen Potter, 
a kind of arsenical Dale Carnegie and mas- 
ter planner of social insecurity. 

In his treatises on Lifemanship and 
Gamesmanship (Time, Sept. 6, 1948), 
Potter developed his brilliant theories 
about how to be always one up on every- 
one through such ploys as the Canterbury 
Block* and Cogg-Willoughby’s  Anti- 
Suntan Gambit.t Potter's latest does not 
reach these heights, but there is highly 
useful advice on how to make cribside 
visitors feel like germ carriers, how to 
write an autobiography though nothing 
has ever happened in one’s life, and how 


* A widely traveled expert holds forth on condi- 
tions in Italy. The practiced Canterbury blocker 
stops him cold simply by saying: “Yes, but 
not in the South.” 


+ Envious of quick-tanning athletic types, milk- 
faced Cogg-Willoughby fought back at weekend 
parties by muttering about how easy it is for 
Mediterranean types to acquire a tan, managing 
to imply that the bronzed fellows probably had 
a touch of the tarbrush in their ancestry. 





LireMAN PoTTER 
Anyone can be a snob. 
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to devastate an author in a book review 
(“If you don’t know what it’s all about by 
Page 12, it is perfectly fair to say that the 
book is ‘slow getting started’”’). 

A major contribution of Potter’s new 
handbook is the appearance of a bearded 
character known only as The Lawrence- 
man. It was never certain that he had 
ever actually read the works of D. H. 
Lawrence, but he had got hold of a few 
phrases and made brilliant use of them. 
There was, for instance, the occasion when 
a tweedy iconoclast named Cornelius 
Sticking loudly criticized a county family 
for putting on their best clothes to go to 
church on Sundays. The Lawrenceman 
merely looked out over his beard and 
asked mildly: “Is that a badness?” Stick- 
ing only managed to mutter something 
about “remarkably little to do with Chris- 
tianity.” The Lawrenceman went on plac- 
idly, with wide-open eyes staring into the 
distance: “Perhaps. Yet there is a cere- 
mony of departure, a sacrifice. On the hill 
they lit the wood fire to the morning.” 

Sticking was never the same again. 

Perhaps Supermanship’s greatest merit 
lies in the fact that it should stimulate 
readers to develop Lifemanship ploys of 
their own. The first to practice with is 
obviously Counter-Potters. The possible 
scene is a cocktail party. Hostess: “And 
now I'd like you to meet Mr. Potter, the 
author.’ Apprentice Lifeman: “Crocker, 
did you say? Are you the fellow who 
writes all those cookbooks?” 

Crude, perhaps, but it will do for a start. 


Show Biz to Spy Biz 


My Ten Years as A COuNnrTERSPY 
(248 pp.}—Boris Morros, as told to 
Charles Samuels—Viking ($3.95). 


By now the spy story has become as 
stylized an art form as the western. Ac- 
cording to the rules, good spies, like cow- 
boys, always win: Boris Morros is one of 
those who lived to tell how he beat the 
paper rustlers of the NKVD. 

At first blink, Boris Morros seemed 
unlikely for the part. With his late-Picasso 
haberdashery, borsht-and-bagel accent, 
and a personality as outgoing as a trom- 
bone, he had small chance of being incon- 
spicuous among the grey and shadowy 
cadres of Soviet espionage. Also, as music 
director for Paramount theaters and Para- 
mount Studios, later as an independent 
movie producer, he was a conspicuously 
successful man in a business that has no 
passion for anonymity. 

Yet Boris Morros had an advantage in 
Soviet eyes: his family was still in Rus- 
sia. Morros would have liked to spring his 
father from the “frozen prison” of the So- 
viet Union, but as it was, he could not 
even get food packages through to him. 
All this changed one day in 1936 when a 
seedy character who called himself Ed- 
ward Herbert sidled backstage at Para- 
mount and said he could fix things so that 
Morros Sr. would get his hampers. After 





Associated Press 
DovusLe AGENT Morros 
A spy can be anybody. 


the wheedling and finagling came the 
bullying, and Morros found himself be- 
ing hectored by “Herbert,” now a foul- 
mouthed drunken oaf called Zubilin, who 
said he was boss of the NKVD in the U.S. 

Bewildered and miserable, Morros final- 
ly decided that, with his kin as hostage, 
he had no choice but to dance for the 
paid pipers of the Kremlin. 

Underground Snobbery. As show biz 
turned to spy biz, the impresario discov- 
ered that the dedicated Communists of 
the Soviet spy apparatus were snobs about 
money, names and culture. They were not 
impressed so much by the fact that Mu- 
sician Morros had been Piatigorsky’s first 
cello teacher as that he had once paid 
Ginger Rogers $75 a week, and that Bing 
Crosby and Bob Hope had jostled back- 
stage for a job at Paramount. Also, in- 
credible as it may seem, the Russians 
were grateful because he had turned down 
a flesh peddler’s offer of Leon Trotsky as 
a Paramount stage attraction. 

For more than a decade Morros went 
through the motions of espionage. He 
could tell the Russians little they could 
not read in the papers: his main role was 
to provide jobs and a front for others. 
Under orders from “Herbert.” who was 
succeeded by “Peter;” he founded a $136,- 
ooo record-publishing company with Mil- 
lionaire Leftist Alfred K. Stern as part- 
ner. Stern did not know a bar of music, 
but he was married to Martha Dodd, 
daughter of F.D.R.’s Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and, on Morros’ showing, one of 
the more poisonous women to appear in 
U.S. history. Morros’ other contacts were 
also personality problems of a spectacular 
kind. One, “Slava,” was a_ psychiatric 
case. They had one thing in common: 
they were kept as jumpy as drug addicts 
by money worries (pay was never regu- 
lar) and nagging fears of falling out of 
favor with “home,” i.e., the Kremlin. 
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Also, they were harried by capricious or 
impossible orders. Once Morros was or- 
dered to have someone infiltrate Cardinal 
Spellman’s office. His Eminence was al- 
most certainly working for the FBI, rea- 
soned the masterminds. 

Sexological Institute. By this time, it 
was Morros himself who was working for 
the FBI. One day in 1947 his sense of 
having been betrayed into betrayal be- 
came intolerable, and he took his story to 
the Los Angeles branch of the FBI. Mor- 
ros volunteered for the dangerous role of 
double agent, played it until 1957 with 
finesse and fast footwork. 

Morros found that the business of 
treachery is mostly drudgery, but there 
were some episodes of pure comedy. The 
NKVD ran a “sexological” institute, where 
likely girls were groomed in bedlore. It 
was hoped that these prostitutes of prog- 
ress would hornswoggle secrets from the 
hospitable beds of Allied intelligence offi- 
cers. One such girl graduate undulated 
into Morros’ hotel bedroom when he was 
in Prague. Morros bundled her into the 
corridor; he knew a B movie when he 
saw one, and wanted no part in it. 

Tormented Creatures. Despite the shat- 
tering experience of being cut in Chasen’s 
and Romanofi's as a dangerous Red, Mor- 
ros emerged from his tour of double duty 
with unshaken morale. His evidence in 
court was enough to break one spy ring 
send the Sterns scuttling behind the Iron 
Curtain and land ‘Peter’ in prison for 
seven years under his right name, Jack 
Soble. 

As told to Veteran Ghostwriter Charles 
Samuels, the Morros story reads like a 
bad novel. But it makes clear the Machia- 
vellian method behind the apparent mad- 
ness of Russian espionage. Its creatures 
are tormented by every caprice and fear, 
denied the commonest family loyalties, so 
that they lose any hope of identity with 
the ordinary world of men. For those still 
inclined to shrug, Boris Morros is there to 
prove that while it may not be true that 
anyone can be a spy, it is painfully certain 
that a spy can be anyone. 


The Eight Ball 


THe Hustier (214 pp.).—Wealter Tevis 
—Harper ($3.50). 


If Hemingway had the passion for pool 
that he had for bullfighting, his hero 
might have been Eddie Felson. The pool- 
room was Eddie’s world in whatever town 
he happened to be, and such moments of 
truth as he experienced boiled up behind 
the eight ball. He was a pool shark, al- 
though he hated to be called that; he 
thought of himself as a pool hustler, a 
town-to-town drifter who conned strangers 
into games, looked bad or only fair at first, 
then turned on his skill when the stakes 
were high enough to matter. Eddie had 
the skill and pride of a real pro. 

The Hustler has its faults as a novel, 
but opens the door on a world that books 
have not yet made commonplace. With 
his first novel, Walter Tevis (who teaches 
Writing at the University of Kentucky) 
joins the company of such authors as | 
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No other office machine does so many jobs 
so easily...for so little! 


Billing, addressing, communications . . . businesses throughout America 
use the ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine—in over 100 different ways— 
to speed work and cut costs. It’s completely electric. It makes dry 
copies of business papers in four seconds! That’s why more businessmen 
prefer ‘““Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Machines—proved by recent surveys 
made by leading business publications. Phone your dealer for a demon- 
stration, or mail the coupon now. 
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Dorothy Baker, whose Young Man with a 
Horn (Tre, June 6, 1938) looked stead- 
ily at a great jazzman, and Edward Hoag- 
land, who lighted up the life of the circus 
in Cat Man (Time, Jan. 16, 1956). They 
too were first novels, and they too dealt 
with character in unfamiliar surroundings. 

A Born Loser. For Author Tevis a pool- 
room at 9 a.m. can seem like a “large 
church.” But Eddie only knows the stale 
cigar and cigarette smoke, the massive- 
ness of mahogany tables squatting imper- 
sonally, the lone hustler practicing shots. 
Hours may pass in a close game when the 
only life the hustler sees consists of shad- 
ed light on the brushed green cloth, the 
movement of balls elegantly cued, the 
sensuous dropping of globes into pockets. 
When it is over, win or lose, he wanders 
out into the streets that are usually slum- 
my and unfriendly and back to a hotel 
room whose look and cost closely reflect 
his recent successes or failures. 

The story picks up Eddie at the point 
where he has become so good a hustler 
that only the biggest man in pool stands 
between him and the top. Minnesota Fats 
makes his headquarters at Bennington’s 
in Chicago. In Eddie’s world, Fats’s name 
is spoken with reverence. Huge, lardy and 
gross, Fats plays with the grace of a vir- 
tuoso, Eddie takes him on, and for 4o 
hours they match their delicate skills. At 
one point Eddie is $18,000 ahead, and the 
great Fats seems to have met his master. 
But it is Eddie who cracks, turns to the 
bottle for help, and takes the pool beating 
of his life because, as an onlooker tells 
him later, he is “a born loser.” 

More than Skill. Eddie begins to hustle 
again because it is all he knows how to do. 
Then one night he outsmarts himself, wins 
too spectacularly, and the poolroom 
toughs take him to the privy and break 
his thumbs. His comeback is slow. At the 
end he has regained his skill and has also 
learned that skill is not enough, that in 
the clutches a man’s inner resources may 
be more important than a missed shot. 

The moral of The Hustler is obviously 
sententious, the love story is a cliché, and 
Author Tevis’ writing is sometimes too 
painfully exact. What remains is a succes- 
sion of scenes in which a smoky, seedy 
world becomes sharply alive, and where 
crises are intense even though the scene is 
grubby and the game is only pool. 


Strange Fruit 


THe Steep OF Basy Fitsertson (190 pp.) 
—James Leo Herlihy—Dutton ($3.50). 


In the passage from Winesburg, Ohio 
which James Leo Herlihy takes for his 
text, Sherwood Anderson remarks that 
the unmarketable apples that the pickers 
disdain to harvest are actually choice: 
“Only the few know the sweetness of the 
twisted apples.’ But times have changed 
since Anderson's masterpiece appeared in 
1919. Nowadays it is precisely the twisted 
fruits of humanity—as plucked from the 
tree of American life by such as Eugene 
O'Neill, Carson McCullers and Tennessee 
Williams—that command the commercial 
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market, leaving the rosy, chubby ones to 
go hang. Indeed. Author Herlihy (a TVet- 
eran and co-author of last season’s Broad- 
way near miss, Blue Denim) might seem 
to have arrived in the twisted-apple or- 
chard a decade too late. But in the seven 
short stories of this collection, he shows 
a talent that is not only twisted but 
robust, humorous and original as well. 

The title story opens with a “baby” 
lying in bed. He is 19 years old, and so 
fat that he has “groups of toes like un- 
cooked sausages.” Baby lives with his 


neurotic Mom; they rove from city to 





Stanley Mills Haggart 
AutTHor HERLrHy 


Plucking the twisted apple. 


city, endlessly drowning their despond- 
ency in capsules of phenobarbital. The 
Sleep describes how Baby takes a brief 
waddle down Broadway, stumbles half- 
comatose into an automobile, weaves back 
home unscathed, and collapses into the 
miseries of natural sleep (he dreams that 
a fat gypsy squaw castrates him with a 
silver-bladed bread knife). Finally, he 
swallows the magic “pheeny” that returns 
him to the blissful, dreamless condition 
of “some giant foetus.” 

The Sleep sets the tone for most of 
the other stories by introducing Author 
Herlihy’s obsessive interest in the “foe- 
tal” world of prehistory, when the “gray 
vapor-covered earth” was ruled by “giant 
serpents and tiny-headed monsters.” 
Weeping in the Chinese Window describes 
the cruel seduction by a tiny-headed mon- 
ster in human form of a spinster who has 
never suspected the existence of primeval, 
serpentine masculinity. A Summer for the 
Dead features a lusty gal who is rejected 
by a man dead from the waist down and 
settles for one who is only dead from 
the neck up—totally blind and nearly 
stone-deaf. 

In two of the remaining tales, Author 
Herlihy comes up, relatively speaking, 
for a breath of fresh air. One of them 








is just a simple study of a female lunatic. 
Evident in all these tales is the hand of 
a writer for whom the short story is not 
only a form in itself but a steppingstone 
to what may well be “twisted” theater 
of impressive quality. 


East-West Child 


EverHant Hitt (245 pp.}—Robin White 
—Horper ($3.50). 


When Beth Sumner goes to India from 
the U.S. to stay with her sister, who is 
married to an American medical mis- 
sionary, she walks right into an East-West 
fracas. Beth finds the gate to the mission 
compound barred by wire and empty oil 
drums, with Indian pickets waving slogans 
—MISSIONARIES GO HOME. Her sister and 
brother-in-law tell the story behind the 
commotion. Eight years before, they 
adopted an unwanted, illegitimate Indian 
infant and raised him as one of their own 
family. Now the Indian father, a mer- 
chant, is demanding him back, and mis- 
sionaries and merchants are grappling in 
a legal battle that dredges up the deepest, 
ugliest emotions. 

The story of this battle is not only 
the $10,000 Harper Prize Novel of 1959 
but something of a prize in itself. Author 
White was born on an Indian hill station, 
where his American father was a mis- 
sionary; as a result, he speaks with the 
tongues of both Indians and Americans, 
Elephant Hill’s interest and readability 
come partly from White’s clear, simple 
style and partly from his understanding 
of just what the conflict means in the 
minds and hearts of the antagonists. 

The missionaries’ case is short and 
plain; they have every moral right, as 
well as a good legal one, to keep the 
child. But Author White sympathetically 
presents the Indian father’s case. Ala- 
garsami, the merchant, is not an inde- 
pendent man but an obligated member 
of a tradition-bound family. Eight years 
before, he was uninterested in the fruit of 
his night out with a servant girl: since 
then his wife has died childless, and 
Alagarsami must get himself an heir or 
see his birthright handed to a relative. 
In his own mind Alagarsami is battling 
for Mother India herself. 

As she scuttles back and forth between 
her American in-laws and the Indian 
claimant, sister Beth finds a romantic 
solution that makes everyone happy—so 
happy that Elephant Hill’s Dickensian 
climax reads far too untrue to be good. 
Luckily, this is not the case with a pre- 
ceding string of incidents that show Au- 
thor White in his liveliest vein, é.g., an 
Indian amateur production of Samson and 
Delilah (featured as Delilal and Simpson, 
or The Strong Man of Whiskers Reduced 
by Reason of Passions). Another high 
point is the long-dreaded moment when 
the missionaries tell their adopted son 
the truth about his parentage—and the 
eight-year-old, instead of fracturing his 
psyche, exclaims with new-found pride: 
“T got two Dads!” 
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Now it’s “whoosh 


At New Hampshire’s Mc. Cranmore 
the double-chair lift provides a scenic 

—and completely relaxing—ride up 
the side of the mountain. Suspended 
from sturdy wire rope, skiers glide to 
the top in just a few minutes. 

In the days when skiing meant long, 
weary plodding up the slopes, a whim- 
sical Indian summed it up: ‘Whoosh, 
then walk a mile."” Now it’s “Whoosh, 
then ride in style.”’ Just as the elevator 


made possible the skyscraper, so have 
mechanical lifts made skiing a sport 
for people of all ages. 

The chair lift in the picture, rigged 
with several thousand feet of Beth- 
lehem wire rope, is operated by Cran- 
more Skimobiles Inc. Here, as at other 
famous resorts, strong Bethlehem wire 
rope has helped to make skiing the 
fastest-growing of all winter sports. 


BETHLEHEM 





then ride in style” 


In Vermont and New Hampshire alone, 
there are now about 175 ski lifts in 
operation. On a typical weekend, as 
many as 5,000 skiers a day invade the 
quiet town of North Conway, N. H. 
Skiing here is big business. All told, 
there are now well over three million 
skiers in the country; and a surprisingly 
large number of them are in their 


fifties and sixties, 
eH 
STEEL (ew 









TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


A Night to Remember. The R.M.S. 
Titanic's voyage to disaster, with all the 
triumphs and hysterics reported in Walter 
Lord’s 1956 bestseller. Done in stark doc- 
umentary style, with skillful collabora- 
tion from Director Roy Baker, Scriptwriter 
Eric Ambler and Actor Kenneth More. 

tom thumb. The familiar tall story and 
its tiny hero, tastefully refurbished by 
Hollywood. Grimm would never recog- 
nize its goofy love plot or its gay puppets, 
but the kids may like it better than the 
grim original. 

The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. Ingrid 
Bergman brings religion to the heathen 
Chinee, and the customers get a massive 
(2 hr. 37 min.) helping of highly fla- 
vored but somewhat indigestible mission- 
ary stew. 

Auntie Mame. Rosalind Russell is ter- 
rific as the world’s most celebrated aun- 
tique, but as far as the script is concerned, 
it’s a bit of a shame about Mame. 

He Who Must Die (French). A power- 
ful Jules Dassin (Rififi) version of The 
Greek Passion, Novelist Nikos Kazantza- 
kis’ attempt to show how the life of Christ 
coincides with the lives of all men in a 
condition of continuous Calvary. 

Separate Tables. Rita Hayworth, Deb- 
orah Kerr, Burt Lancaster, David Niven, 
Wendy Hiller and Gladys Cooper sit 
down to eat crow, served up by Play- 
wright Terence Rattigan. The actors gnash 
away in splendid style, though in the 
end they seem to be left with nothing 
more than a mouthful of feathers. 





Wed., Jan. 7 
Timex All-Star Jazz Show (CBS, 8-9 
p.m.).* Just like the three previous all- 
star jam sessions. A real hep crew—Louis 
Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, Gene Krupa—blasting out cool tunes. 
Kraft Music Hall (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). 
Uncle Miltie (Berle) tangles with Aunt 
Tallu (Bankhead). In color, 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Sent to Europe on assignment, a 
magazine editor gets a last-minute order 
from his wife: “And Bring Home a Baby.” 
A true story of a happy adventure in an 
international tangle of red tape. 
Thurs., Jan. 8 
Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-I11  p.m.). 
Dana Wynter and James Donald in The 
Wings of the Dove, Henry James's famed 
tale of young love and old prejudice in 
turn-of-the-century England and Italy. 
Fri., Jan. 9 
Walt Disney Presents (ABC, 8-9 p.m.). 
A relatively new plot for the student of 
shoot-‘em-ups: this time the lead-slinging 
crew of bank robbers is bossed by a hard- 
hearted dame. But the “Killers from Kan- 
sas” are finally nabbed by Texas Ranger 
John Slaughter. 
Sun., Jan. 11 
Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 11:30 
a.m.-12). Second in a series of discussions 
of men whose minds have changed the 
world, This time: Charles Darwin. 
The Catholic Hour (NBC, 1:30-2:30 
p.m.). A question-and-answer session in 


* All times E.S.T. 
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which Catholic Writer John Cogley of the 
Fund for the Republic and Jesuit Profes- 
sor (English) Walter J. Ong of St. Louis 
University examine the tensions between 
Catholics and non-Catholics in the U.S. 

Small World (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). Ma- 
ria Callas in Italy, Victor Borge at home 
on his Connecticut farm and Sir Thomas 
Beecham in Nice form a talking trio. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). A well-planned tour of the U.S.S. 
Forrestal, conducted by the New York 
Times's Military Editor Hanson Baldwin. 

The Jack Benny Show (CBS, 7:30-8 
p.m.). Now that the old professional tight- 
wad has paid the price, M-G-M has finally 
given him permission to put on his parody 
of that grisly thriller, Gaslight. With Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Benny and Bob Crosby. 

The Music Shop (NBC, 7:30-8 p.m.). 
Conductor Buddy Bregman introduces the 
country’s top recording artists. 

General Electric Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Lightfoot Fred Astaire, who tri- 
umphed in his NBC song-and-dance show 
last fall, comes back to television in a 
straight acting part. His vehicle: Man on 
a Bicycle, a comedy about a gallant rogue. 

Mon., Jan. 12 

The Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). Adventures in Music, with 
Harry Belafonte, Renata Tebaldi, Mau- 
rice Evans, Duo Pianists Gold and Fiz- 
dale, the New York City Ballet and the 


Baird puppets. 


On Broadway 

J.B. A search for the meaning behind 
modern man’s agony, conducted by Archi- 
bald MacLeish in a 20th century restate- 
ment of the Book of Job. Despite dramatic 
shortcomings, the verse play is an impres- 
sive and moving effort. With Christopher 
Plummer, Raymond Massey, Pat Hingle. 

Flower Drum Song. A routine but opu- 
lent and attractive Oriental excursion by 
those skillful Occidentals, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. With the freshest lotus 
leaves on Broadway, Singers Miyoshi 
Umeki and Pat Suzuki. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Cyril 
Ritchard plays a hilariously prodigal fa- 
ther who insists on being an altogether too 
cozy member of his daughter's wedding. 

A Touch of the Poet. Eugene O'Neill's 
early American alcoholic innkeeper may 
be more gabby than necessary, but an 
evening with the doomed dreamer (Eric 
Portman) adds up to fine theater. 

The Music Man. A bandstand musical 
about some wonderfully brassy lowans 
at the tuneful turn of the century. 

My Fair Lady. After almost a three- 
year run, still an undiminished delight. 

Two for the Seesaw. A kind of prose 
duet between a couple of Manhattan blues 
singers. Uneven but amusing and touching. 


On Tour 

My Fair Lady and Two for the Seesaw 
in Cuicaco and The Music Man in OMAHA 
are satisfactory copies of the Broadway 
originals (see above). 

Li'l Abner. Al Capp’s comic-strip Dog- 
patch set to music. In CINCINNATI. 

Romanoff and Juliet. Playwright Peter 
Ustinov proves that his bland interna- 
tional farce would be lost without Actor 
Peter Ustinov. In Cuicaco. 
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Best Reading 


Lady L., by Romain Gary. A slim blade 
of a novel, light and flashing, which slips 
easily in and out of the worlds of Edwar- 
dian fashion, Paris slums and _ political 
anarchism, slicing surely at the solemn pre- 
tensions of those who love humanity more 
than they love their fellow men. 

Manuel the Mexican, by Carlo Coccioli. 
Against a Mexican-Indian backdrop, a 
Passion play unfolds in which the 21l-year- 
old Manuel symbolizes both Christ and 
the ancient Aztec God, Tepozteco—proof, 
perhaps, that God and Dios are one. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis, translated by Kimon 
Friar. With Apollonian clarity and Diony- 
sian passion, Greece's late, famed man of 
letters challenges Homer with a sequel 
that is a modern epic of adventure, eroti- 
cism, and the universal quest for self- 
knowledge and God. 

The Prospects Are Pleasing, by Honor 
Tracy. Home truths about Ireland and 
the eccentric posturings of the Irish, told 
with a sly smile by a writer who regards 
the old sod as nothing sacred. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s, by Truman Ca- 
pote. The fictional season's most endear- 
ing bad little good girl, Holly Golightly, 
bewildered and a little afraid, in a lot of 
beds she never made. 

Memoirs of Field-Marshal Montgomery. 
Monty has discovered a new weapon—ink 
—and he splashes it on friend and foe. 

Leyte, by Samuel Eliot Morison. One 
of history’s decisive naval engagements 
masterfully re-created. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
The book without a country that honors 
all humanity, by the great Russian poet 
who won 1958's Nobel Prize but was 
forced by Big Brotherland to refuse it. 

Lolita, by Vladimir Nabokov. A come- 
dy of horrors whose aberrant love theme 
and brilliant writing make it a kind of fic- 
tional black valentine, 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 
Lolita, Nabokov (2) 
. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (5) 
From the Terrace, O'Hara (3) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 
. Exodus, Uris (6) 
. Women and Thomas Harrow, 
Marquand (8) 
. Victorine, Keyes (7) 
. Anatomy of Murder, Traver 
. Breakfast at Tiffany’s, Capote 


NONFICTION 
. Only in America, Golden (1) 
. Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (2) 
The Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery (4) 
Wedemeyer Reports! (3) 
Beloved Infidel, 
Graham and Frank (5) 
’Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (6) 
The Affluent Society, Galbraith 
. The Proud Possessors, Saarinen (7) 
Brave New World Revisited, 
Huxley (9) 
. Chicago: A Pictorial History, 
Kogan and Wendt (10) 
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* Position on last week’s list. 
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you're as big as you think 
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Only a boy. But his thoughts are far in the future. 
Thinking, dreaming, his mind sees more than his eyes do. 
So with all boys...or business. Vision, looking beyond 
the commonplace, finds new things to do. 


And growth, as it always must, follows where mind marks the way. 


| From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 
petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY—NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


DIVISIONS. Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company * Tennessee Gas and Oi! Company + Boy Petroleum Compony 
SUBSIDIARIES: Midwestern Gos Transmission Company * Tennessee Lile Insurance Company AFFILIATE; Potro-Tex Chemical 











THE NEW NAME IN CLEVELAND S 





THE CITY'S BEST-KNOWN HOTEL now wears 
a proud new name and soon will boast a bright 
new look. The Sheraton-Cleveland, ideally located 


are Usted on the New York Stock Exchange, 


next to Union 





nger Terminal, is being re- 
painted, refurnished, and completely air-condi- 
tioned. Stay here on your next Cleveland trip. 


Sheraton Corporation shares 


the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 

by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(formerly 
the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 

WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Patk 

PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 

BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 

ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton Ritz-Carlton 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton- Kimball 

ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 

ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 

BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 

SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
Sheraton-Binghamton 
(opens early 1959) 





CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Caditlac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jetterson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton Li In 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S.D. 
Sheraton Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sher Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
Shetaton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


Sheraton- Montrose 





LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 

DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
(opens early 1959) 


AUSTIN 
Sheraton-Terrace 
Motor Hotel 


MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton Hotel 
(opens fall 1959) 





MONTREAL 
Sheraton-M1. Royal 
The Laurention 

TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton. Brock 

HAMILTON, Ont. 


Shetaton-Connaught 


